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EXPLORERS I HAVE MET. 


BY JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 


Ir was in the public room of a hotel off the principal square of 
Estella, in Navarre, at that time the head-quarters of his peram- 
bulatory Majesty uncrowned, King Charles VII., I first’ saw one 
explorer. That is some nine years ago, and he was an explorer 
then; but not celebrated. A tall fellow, with crisp, black hair and 
moustache, swarthy Spanish complexion, and dancing eyes. He 
was dining heartily on campaigning fare, in company with a stout 
young officer, in Carlist uniform. They were speaking the most 
guttural of German. That did not surprise me much, for we 
had fellows of many nationalities in our army, French, Americans, 
Italians, and, of course, Irishmen. The following morning I 
met the Carlist officer at breakfast, and we foregathered. He told 
me he had been a lieutenant of uhlans, was a cousin of the War 
Minister, at Berlin, and had come to share in a little guerilla 
fighting in the Pyrenees, to add to the stock of military experience 
acquired in a more regular service in the Franco-German war. 
Naturally, he was a baron—the Baron Von Kamecke. Later in 
the day, I saw the German chatting to his companion of the table 
of the previous evening, under the colonnade outside the inn. What 
a very tall man the stranger was. I had not noticed his great 
height when he was sitting. He wore a cork helmet, a cutaway 
coat, cord breeches, and high boots. The German approached 
me, and said in his characteristic French : 

“M’sieu, c'est un gompatriote 4 fous, un gapitaine dans les 
Gardes de la Reine d’Angleterre,” and he presented me to my 
“* gompatriote.” 

“How d’ye do?” said the giant, in an off-hand fashion, and 
in accents that savoured more of the West-End than Whitechapel. 

“How d’ye do?” said I, bowing as stiffly as he had; “ pardon 
me, I didn’t quite catch your name.” 
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“Burnaby,” he condescended to inform me. 

“ Delighted, I’m sure. I took you for a groom.” 

“ Haw, haw!” laughed the giant, “ you’re a rum customer.” 

“ You're a rummer,” I said; “but I suppose you didn’t know 
who I was at dinner last night, or you would have exchanged a few 
words in the vernacular with me in this strange land.” 

“Wrong,” he quickly added; “I did know, but I had a pre- 
judice against you. Now, I know it to have been unjust.” 

“ How did the prejudice arise ? ” 

“T was told you had opened a letter of mine at Bayonne, and 
telegraphed the contents to London as your own. I have since 
learned that it was the junta did the dirty trick.” 

I was mortified beyond measure, and coloured at the suspicion 
that I could have been guilty of the dishonourable act. 

“Hum! Asarule of life, I believe only half what I see, and 
nothing that I hear,” and I was turning on my heel; but Captain 
Burnaby smilingly extended his hand, saying, “I think we shall 
be friends.” I grasped his hand. May I flatter myself with the 
hope that we «re friends? A few weeks’ roughing it together 
among soldiers, when fighting is going on, begets more trust and 
liking, if the sympathies are there, than years of automatic London 
acquaintanceship. We rode knee to knee for weeks after that, 
slept under the same roof and sometimes on the same boards, and 
exhausted all our anecdotes in the endeavour to carry out the 
provisions of a joint-stock guild we had formed for the Reciprocal 
Recreation of Animal Spirits and Combined Curtailment of the 
King’s Highway. Some of the haps and mishaps we met it is 
my present intent briefly to set down. 

Spain is the land of romance; it is the only country I know of 
in this hemisphere where fans and flowers speak the language of 
love, where the very mendicant is dignified and the courtesan 
devout, where honour is punctilious and coin is base, where 
gentlemen in jail are free to take lessons in forgery, and gentlemen 
at large have the enterprise to say “stand and deliver” to a 
railway train—the most ignorant, backward, bigoted, greedy, 
lovable, simple, delightful and chivalrous of all countries. I 
treasure Spain, and am tempted to say much about it and Spanish 
adventures; but that the portion of the disturbed realm we were 
in was the patriotic barrier of the north, which is to the true Spain 
what Piedmont is to the true Italy. Besides, the six-feet-five of 
explorer I have in hand and I were sufficiently independent 
and original to make our own adventures. 

Captain Burnaby (he is now Colonel, but I call him by his then 
title) 1 discovered was an athlete, and overdid the thing as 
ambitious athletes are wont; was an accomplished linguist, being 
qualified to slang a cab-driver in six tongues; was well up in the 
science, technicalities and practice of his profession ; was anxious 
for fame and had a predilection for balloon ascents. He had called 
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on Colonel Gordon in the Soudan before I had seen him, and 
since then he has ridden to Khiva, and made a horse-back tour in 
Asia Minor. His faithful henchman, Radford, who died after 
one of his master’s trips and is buried in Dover, was with him 
in Navarre. The Captain was summoned back to his regiment 
before he anticipated, a complaint having been made from Madrid, 
as I understand, that the Carlists were sedulously propagating a 
rumour that the English sympathised with them and that one of 
Queen Victoria’s “Blue Guards” was giving military counsel to 
the King. When we returned towards the French frontier Von 
Kamecke accompanied us. We were treated with extreme consi- 
deration by the peasant-farmers, because we were taken to be good 
Carlists and true hidalgoes. All of the party, except myself, were 
very tall men. As we entered, one by one, the common room in 
a house at St. Esteban, after a day’s ride, the country folk 
respectfully stared,and remarked admiringly of what noble stature 
Englishmen must be, if these cavaliers were specimens of them. 

* Pretty fair,” said Burnaby, “though as my grandfather, who 
is coming in, will tell you, we were much more finely built in the 
last century.” 

I was on the threshold, and overheard the words. 

“Your grandfather; but he is as short as we are, Excellency, 
and he looks young.” 

“True, he looks young, but he is not. Will you kindly inform 
our good friends how old you are, august sir ? ” 

“Why ask me, boy? Do you not know as well as myself? I 
am one hundred and eighty-four.” 

There was a chorus of astonished exclamations at this announce- 
ment, and I was ushered into a chair almost as venerable as 
myself. 

“In England,” continued the humourist, “it is not as it is 
here. Up to a certain age, the prime of life, one hundred and fifty 
or so, we grow—grow ; then we shrink—shrink. My grandfather 
there was taller than I am, much taller thirty years ago.” 

“Wonderful,” said the village schoolmaster, “but easy of 
understanding to the enlightened mind. It is the effect of 
fog.” 

This anecdote is introduced for the purpose of showing that 
Captain Burnaby is possessed of that cheery temperament and 
power of story-telling which are indispensable to the traveller. 
Those people of St. Esteban are unsophisticated. To amuse them 
I borrowed some of their loose coins, and performed sundry silly 
conjuring tricks with them. They refused to take the money 
back, vowing that it was bewitched and would bring them ill- 
luck. 

It was the next day, I think, that Radford had a close shave for 
his life. We were traversing a mountain-pass by a bridle path on 
a tree-covered slope, overhanging a gorge with a brawling rivulet 
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in its depth. Radford took a short cut by a track underneath, 
when suddenly his mare stumbled. In trying to recover herself 
she displaced the soil, which was slippery, and, despite all the 
gallant fellow’s efforts, we saw she must topple over. 

“ Let her go,” shouted Burnaby, “ save yourself.” 

Radford lifted his off-leg free, threw himself towards a bush on 
the hill-side, which he caught with both hands and _ held tightly 
as the mare snorted and plunged; his near foot was caught in the 
stirrup. It was an appalling position even to look at. The man, 
pale and silent, grimly clinging to his frail support, and desperately 
wrenching at the stirrup, the terror-stricken horse frantically 
struggling. At last the animal reeled over, and by some chance 
Radford’s foot came loose. 

“There goes eighty pounds,” said Burnaby ; “ but, thank God, 
Radford is safe!” as the mare threw a series-of somersaults, like a 
bounding ball of the arena, in her rapid descent of the steep slope. 
At the edge of it there was a sheer fall of quite thirty feet ; over 
she went and rolled on to her back, in the stony bottom of the 
rivulet. Radford clambered towards his master, but Burnaby did 
not upbraid him. 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

“ No, sir; more frightened than hurt.” 

“Beware of short cuts in future. Take a pull at the bota. 
Now try and get down to strip the beast; you'll have to tramp it 
for the rest of the journey.” 

Radford did sueceed in getting to the bottom of the ravine, and 
here comes the most marvellous part of the adventure. Whenhe 
stooped to undo the bridle, the mare began to struggle, and by his 
help she was enabled to regain her feet. She trembled in every 
limb; the saddle tree was snapped across, but, except for an 
abrasion on the forehead and a patch of bared hide on one of the 
hind quarters, she was unhurt—bore no traces of her terrific act 
of horsemanship. Next day, of course, she was stiff, but Caout- 
chouc lived to be patted by the Prince of Wales, shrugged at by 
sceptical Blues, and ultimately sold, I believe, for a respectable 
figure at Tattersall’s. 

As we travelled along at a walking-pace to keep time with our 
pack-mules, Burnaby started a philosophical discussion. At this 
writing, I am convinced neither of us is a don at philosophy. 
He maintained that nobody did any service to another in this 
world without an object. Selfishness was the hinge on which 
humanity turned. I held that his theory was heterodox. With 
what object does a mother kiss her babe? Pure selfishness, to 
be repaid with a smile! It is needless to pursue the argument, 
which nearly led to the break-up of our guild, for although it cur- 
tailed the king’s highway, it did not recreate animal spirits. 
But I had a plot in my mind that was better than any of the 
processes in Aldrich or Mill. At Elizondo next morning the 
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Captain executed the “boot and saddle” on a trumpet improvised 
from paper outside my bed-room door. I groaned wearily; he 
burst in. 

“ What’s the matter, old man ?” 

“Fear I can’t travel to-day ; you must go without me.” 

“Seedy? Let me feel your pulse ; it 4s irregular.” 

The amateur was unaware that I had knocked my elbow vio- 
lently against the wall some moments previously. 

“Seedy!” I echoed dismally, “I should think so. I have a 
voleano in my head and an earthquake in my stomach.” 

“ Here,” cried the generous soldier, flinging back the casement, 
“ Radford, have those mules unpacked, and send me up the land- 
lord: I want a doctor.” 

“ Surely you are going on! Your leave has been stopped,” and 
the Duke——” 

“Surely I’m not, until I see you better, or trenched. What 
do you take me for?” 

* An excessively clumsy logician,” s said I, jumping out of bed. 
“What object had you in stopping for me ?” 

For an instant he was non-plussed, but only for an instant. 
Nonchalantly he replied: “Pure selfishness! I expect you 
would do the same for me under similar circumstances.” 

We were comparatively silent as we rode along that day ; philo- 
sophy was at a discount, but 1 could notice an occasional shrewd 
glance, half mirth, half reproach, of those dancing eyes directed 
at me, 

Our last adventure in Spain was at Vera, on the border, where 
we had a difficulty about securing pack-mules. The alcalde 
—dog in office that he was—was impudent, and almost threaten- 
ing. Burnaby was cool and resolute as when he stood in the front 
of battle at Dicastillo a few weeks before. 

“iT you don’t procure me len, as my order empowers me to 
demand, I shall saddle yourself and compel you to carry my 
luggage like a beast of burden.” 

This to a functionary whose station in the district was like to 
that of a Lord Mayor in London; and this, too, in the presence 
of his fellow-townsmen! The alcalde was galvanised with rage. 
As soon as he could find voice he spluttered : 

“*I—I am the alcalde!” and half lifted his clenched fist. 

* You dare not,” said Burnaby, quietly. 

* Dare not, dare not! Why?” 

* To tengo mas caballerosidad' que usted.” 

This is the most straightforward insult you can offer to any 
Spaniard. It was so straightforward that it completely stunned 
the alcalde. He was speechless, and stuttered when he came to 
his speech. While the row, which occurred in a stable crowded 











' Caballerosidad was not precisely the word, but Spaniards will not what it was. 
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with loafers, was being waged, I heard an ominous click. It was 
Von Kamecke, surreptitiously looking to his revolver. We felt 
that a tough fight was imminent. I had my fingers on my own 
in my pocket, and was calculating would it be wise to discharge it 
through the lining, in the approved Colorado style. Radford, 
who did not understand the words that were spoken, but guessed 
that they were angry, looked mischievous. 

“Tell me, sir,” he whispered to me, “ when it’s time to go in, 
and I'll land that cove one on the conk!” 

Providentially, hostilities were not proclaimed. We got the 
mules, but the gay muleteer refused point-blank to cross the ima- 
ginary boundary line on the mountains, and deliberately landed 
our impedimenta on the heather and disappeared. We were in a 
sorry strait, in the midst of a drenching shower in the bleak 
Pyrenees. But Burnaby laughed, and set the example of strapping 
a portion of the luggage to his own charger. He is not the man 
to despair in an emergency. Readiness of resource is the first 
faculty in an explorer, and he possesses it in abundance. I have 
seen him do farrier’s work on his horse when it had cast a shoe. 
The rain was lucky, after all, for there was a nice Scotch mist out, 
and under its screen, and by my local knowledge, we succeeded in 
insinuating our cattle right through the cordon of customs’ guards 
without permit. 

When next I saw the Captain, he was in the car of a balloon in 
the Crystal Palace, with Duruof and de Fenvielle. Dining with 
him a few evenings after, Radford, who was handing me a plate 
of soup, was so startled when he recognised me that he nearly let 
the liquid slop over and brocade my nether habiliments. 

That would have been a grievous catastrophe, indeed, for they 
were not the leather galligaskins I wore in Spain, but the fancy 
dress trousers reserved for state occasions, and funerals in West- 
minster Abbey. To sum up, Colonel Burnaby is a thoroughly 
good fellow and will oblige mé and the world much if he give to 
the light his maiden volume, that on his experiences with the 
Carlists, which is wasting in manuscript, and stowed away some- 
where. If he does I wish him every success in his designs on 
Birmingham. Should he get into Parliament for that con- 
stituency, with his present political programme—well, I think 
it may be admitted he has achieved a bigger task than riding 
to Khiva. 

By a coincidence, the next explorer in my gallery also rode to 
Khiva and shared in this Carlist campaign, of his experiences of 
which he has left a sprightly record to the libraries. 1 refer to the 
late lamented Mr. J. A. MacGahan, one of the special correspon- 
dents of the New York Herald. He was a sturdy man, rather 
under the middle height, muscular, with a sweet, kindly voice, and a 
determined face, in which sunny good nature clearly shone. He 
it was who wrote those graphic descriptions of the atrocities in 
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Sulgaria which thrilled humanity to its core. He was the bosom 
friend of Skobeleff, and it was to that fact that the newspaper 
representatives attached to the Russian army in the last Russo- 
Turkish conflict owed the facilities which were extended to them. 
In the early portion of the struggle he broke his leg and while 
still suffering from the accident, such was his indomitable pluck 
hat he swam across a broad river with the Russian general on a 
told reconnaissance. He was carried off with awful suddenness by 
fever at Pera, and Skobeleff, impassive as granite mid the shock 
and din of arms, wept like a boy for his schoolmate beside his 
grave. MacGahan was of Irish extraction—-his family sprang from 
Derry, I believe—but was born and bred in Ohio. He was married 
to a Russian lady, and leaves a son. How grieved I was when 
Mr. Frederick Villiers, the battle artist—the same who was in the 
Condor at the bombardment of Alexandria—told me in Malta, 
at the period of the Indian Expedition there, that he had 
assisted at the funeral of a friend of mine, poor MacGahan’s, on 
the previous Sunday. Everybody who knew him loved him. 
Dead too soon for his colleagues and literature, but not for fame, 
his gifts of heart and pen will be perpetuated by his Campaigning 
on the Oxus and-his account of the cruise in the Pandora with 
Sir Allen Young in the Arctic seas, as well as by his narratives 
of the doings of the Royalist-Republicans in Spain. Not for the 
sake of egotism, but simply to point a moral do I introduce a 
personal grievance here. The bonny brown gelding which carried 
me through the Basque provinces was handed over in trust to an 
ex-British officer at St. Jean de Luz, on my departure, to sell for 
me as soon as he had utilised it for a journey to the Carlist head- 
quarters. He disposed of the animal to MacGahan—his receipt 
came into my hands singularly enough—and pocketed the proceeds. 
Chicanery did not thrive with him. He lost the money in a turn 
of the cards at the casino at Biarritz. Three times have I been 
choused in much the same mean way by soi-disant gentle- 
men: the two other chevaliers of industry, as I subsequently 
found out, were likewise addicted to high play. The moral is 
obvious. Never trust a gambler, not even to the extent of a 
penny piece. 

That slender young fellow in the blue serge coat and green 
smoking-cap with yellow tassel, scanning the position round Tolosa 
with his glass from the top of the fern-girt crag yonder is my third 
explorer. What a springy step he has as he bounds on the turf, 
and what a peculiarly earnest emphatic voice as he delivers his 
views on what he has seen in language vivid and well chosen, 
broken by frequent short pauses. There is a wild glare in his eyes 
now and then, and as he works himself to animation, he is as ready 
of gesture as a Neapolitan. His has been a chequered career, as 
the novelists call it; he has had a good substratum of University 
education, and knows a bit of almost everything, into the bargain. 
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He is well grounded in chemistry, has a fair acquaintance with 
heraldry, and more than a smattering of medicine, is no novice 
at field fortification, can sketch, shoot, lecture, botanize, chatter 
Arabic, quote Milton, handle conic sections, sleep on a table, and 
is master of minor accomplishments too numerous for my memory 
to retain. His father was a scholar of European reputation, and 
he himself has been an assistant librarian in a renowned college, 
has carried a banner at the installation into a knightly order of a 
son of the Queen, has made careful studies of prison life, is 
familiar with mid-Atlantic breezes, and has served as an officer in 
the French Foreign Legion in the great war. He was wounded in 
the head at the battle of Orleans, captured and sent to Staubing 
in Bavaria, where he won the friendship of the chaplain in charge 
by skilfully joining in theological disputations and graciously 
submitting to be converted. He is an ancient comrade of mine, 
and is now a war correspondent for an Irish daily paper. He 
writes well, too. They tell a story that in his student days some 
of his chums asked him why he did not try his hand at literature. 
His answer was, “I shall wait till I am older and know more of 
the world. When I do write I shall model my style on the 
Saturday Review.” His first essays were laboured and stilted, 
with an obtrusive vein of pedantry. At present he writes lucidly, 
eloquently, strongly, and unaffectedly. I lost sight of him for 
years. About a twelvemonth ago a card was presented to me 
on which was engraved “ Ambassadeur de Merv.” 

** Show his Grandeur in, by all means.” 

The grave personage, with bronzed cheeks and weeping black 
semi-beard, semi-whiskers, and a lurking twinkle of drollery in his 
quick pupils, was Edmond O’Donovan. He had become famous 
in the meantime, had been caught in St. Sebastian during the 
bombardment, had emigrated to Montenegro, had described the 
Asia Minor campaign for the Daily News, and had afterwards, in 
the interests of the same pushing journal, penetrated to the Merv 
oasis. He is on the war-path again at this moment, and when I 
last heard of him was at Souakin, on the Red Sea, on his way to 
the camp of the Mahdi in the Soudan to interview that pinchbeck 
prophet of Islam. He will be more at home there than in London. 
After a man has bivouacked on the sward under the star-candela- 
brum, and eaten with a relish whatever is nearest, he hates your 
stuffy bedchambers, where the “ minions of luxury” have night- 
mares, and sets small store by civic banquets and the odious 
and pretentious conventionalities of the poor fraud known as 
Society. 

O’Donovan’s chambers in town were of the type best known 
as “diggings.” They were a mixture of arsenal and laboratory, 
air-guns, tiger-rifles, pin-fire revolvers, scimitars, sabres and 
stilettoes dividing tenantcy with volcanic batteries, retorts, fun- 
nels, carboys of acid and compounds poisonous and explosive. He 
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was constantly making experiments and sometimes with such 
success that the landlady besought him to change the venue 
of his exploits. Paddy Flynn and I called on him one day. 
Paddy—he is member for an Irish borough—had never been there 
before, and gazed with undisguised amazement on the medley 
of weapons and apparatus tossed on the horse-cloths, Persian 
carpets, wild beast skins and outlandish garments which littered 
the floor. 

“Wait a moment,” said O'Donovan. “JT am just finishing a 
most interesting expérience,” and he hit the spot in an ace of 
spades, affixed to a corner of an outer room, with a feathered 
pin ejected in most eccentric trajectory by wind power from a 
narrow tube. “ Don’t touch it,” he cried, as I approached the 
target to withdraw the missile, “ the tip is dipped in curare.” 

“Curare, what the deuce is that ?” said Paddy. 

“A most deadly poison,” answered O'Donovan. 

“Faith, then, they ought to cail it ‘ kill-arry’ instead of ‘ cure- 
arry’ in that case,” said ‘the M.P., chuckling at his own wretched 
witticism. ‘“ You have a lot of destructive menablins' here,” he 
added, surveying the apartment. 

“Which do you think is the most destructive?” asked 
O’Donovan. 

“By my troth, that,” unhesitatingly answered Paddy, laying his 
hand on a quart bottle of Jameson’s real old Dublin whiskey. 

We laughed, our host accepted the hint, and we were soon deep 
in a controversy on the respective merits of arrack, mastic, vodka, 
and blue ruin. The Bahadur, as I was fond of dignifying him, 
had been to an artist that forenoon to sit for his portrait—said 
portrait was exhibited in the Academy this season—and was so 
tired on his return that he sought repose in chamber target- 
practice. Thus a spell of activity is the best relaxation after 
restraint. Paddy Flynn—this is not the honourable gentleman’s 
real name—had called to ask the famous wanderer if he were 
willing to stand for a certain Munster borough. O’Donovan said 
he had retired as soon as he heard I was a suitor for its favours. 
I explained that in my address I had distinctly promised to waive 
all claims should a good local candidate present himself, and that 
in = event could I think of opposing him. 

Ve both withdrew in each other’s behalf; ultimately neither of 
us was returned, a local candidate obtaining the seat. Perhaps 
neither of us was a persona grata to the party. It is as well. 
Members of Parliament can be had galore ; an Edmond O’Donovan 
is not to be picked off every bramble. 

The O’Donovans are a virile race. They come originally from 
Clare. The father of the Merv Triumvir was an LL.D., held the 








' Menablin is a phrase common in Ireland. Its corresponding expression im 
England, I fancy, is the vulgar word, “ fakement.” 
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Gaelic chair in Trinity College, Dublin, translated The Annals 
of the Four Masters, and enjoyed for many years a pension from 
the Civil List in reward for his literary services. Edmond’s 
brothers are all adventurous and studious fellows. One, who 
taught himself German so as to pass for a German among 'Teutons, 
although he was never in the Fatherland, was in Paris throughout 
the siege; a second spent months under sentence of death in a 
Carlist dungeon, and a third, the most adventurous of all, lost his 
life while attempting a swimming feat in America. 

John Mary Schiiver, a young Dutch gentleman of daring mind 
with an insatiable passion for travel, is the next figure that looms 
up from the aisles of memory. His father, now deceased, was a 
worthy merchant in the Java trade at Amsterdam. His only child 
might have remained by the Zuyder Zee, cultivated tulips in some 
luxurious lust-haus, waxed portly, married and become a pro- 
minent citizen. But his aspirations did not soar in that direction. 
He would visit foreign lands and did—at his own expense. He 
spoke and wrote English like a native, and his lingual acquire- 
ments, when I met him last, embraced French, German, and 
Spanish, in addition to his native tongue. He was with the Carl- 
ists, next at the siege of Carthagena, with the Carlists again and 
afterwards I heard of him at intervals, now journeying in remote 
districts of Morocco and Algeria, to-morrow ascending Mount 
Ararat, and lastly piercing into the interior of the Dark Continent. 
He penetrated the Gallas country in a recent advance into bar- 
barism, and is now at Khartoum, meditating another, a longer and 
more hazardous venture. He is acute, truthful, and persevering, 
and as he is in the prime of manhood, is intrepid and temperate, 
has ample means and is lavish with them, and harbours small 
reverence for civilisation, the Geog raphical Society may be 
prepared to hear of the wiry Dutchman doing something memor- 
able before long. He and O'Donovan oce upied the same residence 
at Constantinople for some months, and made it lively in the 
neighbourhood. 

The story of Schiiver’s first parting with his father, who idolized 
him, is too racy to be omitted. He told the old man that it 
would be advisable for him to re-marry. 

“Nonsense, I am happy as it is, besides, I am too aged to go 
wooing.” 

3ut Schiiver prevailed and promised to find him an eligible 
spouse. He kept his word, the banns were put up and the 
obedient father led to the altar a comely spinster of discreet years, 
pious and of a reputable family in moderate circumstances. After 
the wedding breakfast, John Mary kissed his parents and wished 
them good-bye. 

“What does this mean?” gasped the father. “ My principal 
object in taking a wife was to keep you at home.” 

“And mine in procuring you one to get away. I want to see 
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the world and I felt that it would be unfilial to leave you without 
a trustworthy nurse !” 

After I quitted Spain I was ordered to India, where I made the 
acquaintance of pegs, puggaries and punkahs, prickly heat, dengue 
fever and sun-stroke, Brahminy bulls, bangles, and Baboos, and of 
some of the best fellows whose hospitality I ever put to the test. 

3ut I did not find what I was “sent out for to see,” because it 

existed only in apprehension, and was soon recalled. Not, however, 
before I had the pleasure of cementing a friendship, the foundation 
of which was laid in London, with Mr. Grattan Geary, who 
was connected with a Bombay journal. On the press, as in every 
other walk of life, there are a number of fussy, blatant persons who 
have the knack of persuading the uninitiated that they are deities 
in editorial integuments. They have the bump of self-conceit ab- 
normally developed, and sometimes actually delude themselves 
into the belief that they are conspicuously god-like. Be this an 
excuse for their barren pomposity. Grattan Geary was not of 
this order. Real workers never are. He was modest, industrious 
and no poseur. The deities, some of whom he had befriended in 
need, absolutely tried to patronise him; but he waited till his 
opportunity came, and then he proved that he had the courage to 
do and the ability to chronicle. He joined the noble army of 
explorers, and made a ride from the frontiers of British India to 
the shores of the Caspian. 

Returning from India, we were boarded at Aden by a burly 
be-medalled, middle-aged officer in tropical uniform, and a younger 
gentleman, much tanned and military-looking, although in civilian’s 
dress. The officer was Colonel Penn—“Plucky Penn” of the 
Crimea, and the commander of the redoubtable “ steel-pen battery ” 
in Abyssinia. His companion was Lieutenant Murphy, R.A., who 
fired the first shot in the attack on Coomassie ; he, too, had incite- 
ments to signalise himself as an explorer, and was one of four 
valiant pilgrims—two Scotch and two Irish—who volunteered to 
cross Equatorial Africa. Of these one succeeded and is now 
illustrious: his name is Cameron; two suecumbed—Moffat and 
Dillon—and Murphy was on his voyage to England, invalided. 
He told me the sun was so hot, as he plodded foot-sore back to 
Zanzibar from the point where he had to give in, that he had only 
to expose his breast to have it blistered. He was accompanied by 
a dog, one “ Spuds.” If “Spuds” were ambitious he would have 
followed Cameron, but he was loyal and followed Murphy and 
thereby forfeited the distinction of being hailed as the first bull- 
terrier who lapped the waters of Lake Tanganyika, and might 
have returned to bark and be barked at in Burlington House. 

The last, but not the least, of the explorers whom I have met, is 
known from Garden Reach to Ratcliffe Highway—quaint, hardy, 
irrepressible J. F. Keane. He is on the right side of thirty, and 
yet he has made himself a niche, and put his bust in it. He can 
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drive a camel, or steer a lugger; for he is a Hadjee and a reefer 
combined. He has made the pilgrimage to Meccah and Medinah, 
and written down the log of both in a hearty, natural style, full of 
Oriental colour and ocean freshness. His adventures in the sacred 
territory of Mahomedanism were startling and perilous; so 
startling, that some critics affect to think he was not there—but 
do not express their thoughts in his presence. Captain Burton, 
who is an authority, has implicit faith in him, and it was that 
indefatigable traveller’s visé on his passport which made Keane 
welcome to the publishing world. He was born in Calcutta, where 
his father was a respected clergyman ; but, like O’Donovan, fixes 
his ancestry in Clare. He studied medicine for two or three 
years, can cull simples, and converses in Hindustani—which he 
sportively calls his native tongue—as fluently as an indigenous 
East Indian. Thus, a happy-go-lucky recklessness, a mastery of 
Arabic acquired in Red Sea cruising, and the constitution of an 
anchor-fluke, gave him a great pull in his freakish, but most 
dangerous crusade under the Crescent. Not being able to gratify 
his innate propensity to be a pirate, a smuggler, or a blockade- 
runner, Keane joined the roving merchant service, and has 
traversed the live billows everywhere. He is as happy in a bunk 
as in a boudoir; is that paradox—paradox of the genuine 
Bohemia—a man of refinement, yet rough and ready, and has an 
unenviable faculty of getting into scrapes, and the blessed privilege 
of getting out of them all a-taunto. Every joint in his body has 
been dislocated at one time or another. There is not much of 
him; but what there is, is Al at Lloyd’s, from his jolly figure- 
head, prepossessing but hard as hickory, to his keel, if that be a 
legitimate nautical phrase for feet; and these are sometimes 
encased in patent leather, and sometimes are not. He was always 
fond of vicissitudes by firm earth, as by blue water; and once 
spent some months tapir-shooting, with “ the bucks ” out in Dutch 
Guiana. He swears he got on splendidly with them, and boasts 
that he was the first uncivilised white man to whom they ever vouch- 
safed their admiration. In the hope that he may elucidate the 
mysteries of New Guinea he lives, and now, as preparation, he is 
picking up ice in Norway. When this article appears, I trust he 
may not be in England. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley but I never discovered him. I am 
not an explorer, and I regret it. All of them whom I know, or 
knew, are, or were, good; they are rich in the qualities which 
build up nations—brave, unselfish, clever, sincere, gentle to the 
feeble and to animals, innocently vain (and vanity is the main- 
spring of ambition), artless, and no worshippers of money. Glory 
to them, and may the tribe be prolonged until they shall sigh, like 
Alexander, for new worlds—not to conquer, but to explore. 




















JULY. 


THE song of the wandering breeze 
Replied to the song of the birds, 
The music of murmuring bees 
To the music of whispering words; 
Each day from the dawn to the close 
Was a song to the same sad strain: 
“There never were days like those, 
There never will be again.” 


The still warm weeks wore on, 
The flower heads drooped in the sun 
And dreamed of the spring long gone, 
And died when the summer was done; 
The ruinous overblown rose 
Was listless and longing for rain. 
“ There never were days like those, 
There never will be again.” 


From the thicket of pink wild rose, 
That clustered and hung in the lane, 

The nightingale’s rapturous woes 
Rang out in the ears of us twain: 

“When a summer like this once goes, 

Its flowers and loves are slain. 

There never were days like those, 
There never will be again.” 





JOHN 








HILL. 








THE WATERS OF MARAQT. 
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AUTHOR OF “WILD ROSE,” ETC. 


PART VI. 
CHAPTER II. 
GEORGE HOLDS TWO CONSULTATIONS. 


In the meantime George had gone to London. On business, he 
stated to such acquaintances as he saw at the railway station, with 
that tendency to apologise to public opinion which characterised 
him. In the train he took out a very elegant pocket tablet of 
ivory and a gold pencil-case, and appeared to absorbed in deep 
calculations. * Judging by his expression the results were unsatis- 
factory. This was natural, for the figures he was jotting down 
and wrestling with were his budget, his strictly private plain 
statement of revenues and expenditure, in which the latter item 
bore to the former the proportion frequent in South American 
Republics. Notwithstanding this fact, he was of course travelling 
in a first class carriage. People like George economise by reducing 
their wives’ dressmakers’ accounts, circulating library, subscriptions, 
and pony carriages, criticising the servants’ appetites, and saying: 
“T can’t think what you want with a maid. Why can’t women 
dress themselves, I wonder?” The last things it occurs to them 
to disestablish and disendow are their cigars and dogeart, man- 
servant, luxurious travelling and sporting papers. As there was 
no one in the compartment to report him, and gain a reward of 
five pounds by doing so, George put his feet on the cushion 
before him, dismissed the budget into his pocket with a parting 
oath, and settled himself to smoke sleepily a long and mild cigar 
(one of those celebrated Havanas that are exported so plentifully 
from the free city of Bremen), to glance at the Lamp and the 
Sporting Times, and digest the matutinal brandy and soda with 
which he had fortified himself at starting. By the time he 
reached the terminus he was plunged in a refreshing sleep, with 
the expression of an infant in whom there is no guile. On waking 
that expression altered. He left his newspapers in the train, had 
his portmanteau and hat-box put on a hansom, and drove to the 
Tavistock in Covent Garden. No Thatcher’s for him when he was 
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en garcon—ridiculous idea—such hideous slaveys too, they made 
a fellow sick to look at them. There he had a plate of whitebait, 
some cutlets and tomato sauce, a pint of champagne and a glass 
of chartreuse. After these simple refreshments so suited to a 
healthy young man obliged to economise, many of whose betters 
lunched on biscuits and a glass of milk in Newcastle Street, he 
strolled out into the Strand and entered the inviting portals of 
the Gaiety Restaurant, settled in a niche before another chartreuse, 
and was before long there detected by Dr. van Westerdijk, who 
was returning from the City, and had not failed to enter this one 
of the many places at which many a literary character is accus- 
tomed to halt on his way (with a black bag) from business to 
home. This dignitary settled down by George’s side and invited 
him to drink at his (Dr. van Westerdijk’s) expense. George, 
who knew that was the right thing to do, whether he wanted it or 
not, elected to take another chartreuse. The doctor ordered a black 
coffee. Black coffee was the limit beyond which his dissipations 
never strayed in business hours. In whatever mysterious haunt 
might be his home, perhaps he took a glass of schiedam. 

“T have been wanting to see you,” said George. 

“Yes ?” 

“ Fact is, I’m in rather a hole, you know—that advance Marsden 
and Co. made—deuced kind of them it was to break their usual 
rules to make it, too—I ought to pay it back you know.” 

“Yes, I should say you ought. Sdmtime, soon, yes?” 

“ It’s been left a good deal to my discretion, but I have lately 
had a note, or rather my solicitor has, quite a civil note you know, 
not pressing and that sort of thing, but meaning at the same time 
that they would like to see the colour of my money.” 

“Vell? You vill paytem. You ’ave chost com in to a fortune ? 
No?” 

*“ Devil a bit. Wish I had.” 

“T tort you had. Who is te man tere vit long black hair and a 
mouth made for talking? Do you know? Yes? I know most 
people here, but Iave not eem before.” 

“ Where? Which ?” 

“ Standing at te bar with my contributor, Moriarty.” 

“That’s Rosenfeld. I don’t know who Moriarty is.” 

“Tat Rosenfeld! Ah, another of my pepol. But he does not 
com often to the office, and I am not tere often. I know his 
hantwriting. Yes.” 

“Well, but what do you think I had better do about this 
money? I suppose there is only one thing to do?” 

“Yes?” 

“Go to the Jews, I mean. Do you know anything in that line ? 
Could you lay your finger on a man who could advance cash for a 
short time, any blooming interest he likes, you know, and wait till 
he gets it?” 
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“T should be very sorry to advise any yong man to do any- 
ting of the sort. Chost tink vot course you are entering on. 
You would ‘ave to give security—wot security could you gif? 
Chews won’t tek your wordt you know, not if you were te Queen’s 
son.” 

“There’s the place.” 

“ But tat is a serious responsibility for you, supposing you could 
not pay?” 

“Oh, but I could in a little while. Half what that old solicitor 
said was all bosh to frighten me, I believe. If he thinks that’s 
the way to stop me doing what I like with my money, he'll find 
he’s jolly well mistaken, that’s all.” 

“Yes. I would not be dictated to. No—not for Venice. 
No!” 

“T don’t see what Venice has to do with it. However, if I am 
determined to get some money, it can’t do you any harm to tell 
me of somebody, if you can, who is less likely to land me than 
some unknown and accidental chap I may happen on. Anyhow, 
if you can’t tell me of any one, perhaps Rosenfeld can—he’s a Jew 
himself.” 

The little doctor started, and his eyebrows went up and then 
down, and he said : 

“You vait. Anoder trink? Yes! Now look up here. Do 
you really mean to borrow monee ?” 

*T do, as you put it so. But you know I must.” 

“Then you most. You see I ’ave don all I could, as frient to 
prefet you? I tolt you lonkako at Nice, you most not risk your 
future at te gaming taple. You go, you game, you play, you win, 
you lose, you are artupp; you must get mdénee, you go wit little 
letter from me to Marsden & Co.—honest, chentlemanly merchants, 
who make you a prilate adfance chost oud off courtisee to me, and 
tey tek your wordt for it, you signing a bit of paper as a matter of 
form. You are a chentleman, you ‘ave a character—a position.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said George, impatiently, “ I know all that my dear 
fellow,and assure you I believe you have said everything judicious, 
and your acts have been as kind as your words. But it all goes to 
show I must get the money.” 

*“T suppose you most. Vell—I can get it for you.” 

“Good man! I believe there isn’t a difficulty a fellow could 
get into you haven’t a remedy for.” 

* Oh, I ton’t know,” said the old Dutchman, with an amiable 
smile. 

Caspar, who was lounging against the bar at this moment, 
turned round, and looked keenly from under his level black brows 
at the pair. 

** Who's that ?” he said, in an undertone, to Mr. Moriarty. 
“Van Westerdijk. Don’t ye know um? He’s our preproyutor.” 
“ The devil he is!” 
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“T don’t know the other. Why haven’t ye seen the former 
before ?” 

“1 think I have.” And Caspar continued to survey the 
air. 
me Look here,” said van Westerdijk to George, “can you arranch 
to meet me—and the Shylock I shall fint—to-morrow, somevere at 
som time—or sdm other tay ?” 

“Oh, yes. Sooner the better. But look here, I draw the line 
at pictures and cigars and wine, you know. I only want cash?” 

“Qlraite. You shall ’ave it.” 

* T don’t know how to thank you for all your good nature, van 
Westerdijk, I’m sure.” 

“Ton’t trow your cratitude away on te ontesserving. I ton’t 
lent you the monee. I most be off now. I will wraite to you. 
Goot-pye.” 

“Ta, ta.” And van Westerdijk left the niche. George felt 
cheerful, talkative, and generally benevolent. He had had a pint 
of champagne and three glasses of chartreuse, and his difficulties 
were staved off, presumably, for the time. He felt he must talk to 
someone—it did not much matter to whom, and looked up in 
search of an acquaintance. He caught Rosenfeld’s eye at once, 
gravely contemplating him. George nodded amicably, and 
beckoned, Caspar strolled over to him, and sat down at George’s 
invitation. George was cordial. He was excited. His face 
glowed. His conversation at times ran a narrow risk of becoming 
brilliant. 

“ Haven’t seen you for ages, Rosenfeld. You all right ?” 

“Thank you, yes. Are you staying in town?” 

* Came up house hunting. Left the.missus at home. Knock- 
ing about en gargon. You understand that sort of thing, don’t 
you ?” 

a I think so,” said’ Caspar, with a strange longing to wring his 
interlocutor’s neck. 

“When I’m sick of it, Pll settle the house, and go back, you 
know, fetch her up, and be proper.” 

“Ts Mrs. Farringdon quite well ?” 

“ Very jolly indeed, thanks. Know the fellow I was talking to, 
don’t you? Van Westerdijk? Of course you do. You write for 
the Investigator, don’t you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can’t say it’s much in my line, so I won’t pretend I’ve read it. 
But I read the Lamp every week. It’s often spicy, but I can’t 
quite rise to the high intellectual level of you Jnvestigator fellows. 
I do like art and literature and that sort of thing in a way, but 
the Lamp puts one up to all the tips, just enough to be able to 
talk about in society, you know, while the other thing analyses, 
and criticises, and synthesises, and so forth until your brains 
addle.” 
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“T often feel that myself. Is Dr. van Westerdijk a great 
friend of yours ?” 

“ Best I have in the world at present. He’s landed me out of 
a money difficulty, and that’s the best thing a friend can do, 
I take it.” 

“Unless he lands you in another. But I am_ speaking 
generally. I know but little of Dr. van Westerdijk.” 

“ And that little? Good?” ' 

“ Well, on the whole—bad.” 

‘“He didn’t know you by sight. He asked me who you 
were.” 

“Curious. I asked who he was. Don’t consider my opinion of 
him as final, ou any account. He may be the ideal philanthropist 
as far as you are concerned. Men take strange fancies. You 
were saying he was going to lend you money ?” 

George was now at that particular stage when men become 
confidential, and ready to swear eternal friendships with com- 
paratively indifferent persons on the slightest stimulus. 

“Well, my dear fellow, the facts are this way. But you're 
having nothing. What will you take, champagne ?” 

“ Thanks, I'll have a glass of beer.” ‘ 

“Oh, rot! Have some of the boy. Waiter! A small bottle 
of champagne, and two"glasses.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, I was going to say, ’min debt. All fellows are. All the 
fellows I know are. But they’ve mostly got people or expectations 
or something to help them out of it. I had people—at least I 
had a governor, and I had expectations. Well, he went and died 
and landed me most iniquitously. It turns out that he has been 
living on an annuity, and has left me as poor as I was before, bar 
the estate. Well, there’s a ramshackle old house—not good for 
much, bar picturesqueness, and as I was saying to my wife, beauty 
is very nice—nobody more ready than me to allow that—but I’m 
d d if you can eat it, or make it draw your carriage, and buy 
your clothes. There are a lot of books in it—some of them may 
fetch something—some jugs, and crockery, and furniture, and so 
on. Wife likes them, and so of course do I, but I have not her 
enthusiasm for the antique and romantic. She reads the In- 
vestigator, you bet.” 

“Does she?” said Caspar. “Ah!” And Caspar remembered 
that accidental admission whenever he laid pen to paper there- 
after, to produce “copy” for that organ. 

George doled out champagne liberally. 

“Won’t your friends join us?” he asked, looking at Mr. 
Moriarty, who was discussing the critical condition of their 
mutual motherland with Mr. O’Rourke, who had arrived a little 
while before. 


“Oh, they are very innocently happy with their whisky. 
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Better leave them. Besides, you don’t want to talk of your 
affairs before strangers, do you?” 

“By Jove! No. You're right, Rosenfeld. Here’s your health, 
old fellow. Well, I’m going to get my debts paid by the 
Hebrews. Beg your pardon, didn’t mean anything offensive.” 

“Don’t mention it. It no more offends me to mention money- 
lenders, because I am a Jew, than it would offend you, as a 
Christian, to hear me talk of burglars or drunkards, professions 
considered too violent and hazardous by my people. But you 
won't get money without heavy interest, and heavy security.” 

“Oh, bother the interest! I don’t mean to pay anything till 
I feel inclined. They can have the house and place for 
security.” 

“Suppose your bill falls due when you are not ready to pay, 
are you prepared to give up your father’s house, and all the 
refinements, little luxuries, and all the acres you own ?” 

“Well, of course not. It’s risky. But what can I do? Look 
here, Rosenfeld, you’re a good fellow ; you know me, I’m devilish 
sorry if I’ve ever been offensive to you, I am a little patronising 
sometimes, I know.” George was now sentimental. 

“Well, you are. But I don’t mind. I don’t want to see you, 
and yours, dragged into an abyss, whose depths you know 
nothing of.” 

“But what am I todo?” George was alarmed, and excited, 
with the dread of some nameless, shapeless horror. Two pints 
of champagne and three glasses of chartreuse, and his debts 
and doubts produced an unhappy crisis in his mind, synchronous 
with a waving sensation in the eyes, and internal physical un- 
easiness. Caspar thought long, and said at last: 

“ Make over your estate in trust to someone—say your wife. 
You can enjoy it just the same, and no one can touch it.” 

“ By Jove! I will. You’re my guardian angel, Rosenfeld.” 

“Quite so. But do you think you can keep the same mind 
a day or two longer? Until you are out of the clutches of Dr. 
van Westerdijk and his friends? Believe me——” 

“Ah! It’s me friend, Caspar!” said a familiar voice, and a pair 
of glasses beamed radiantly on the pair. “And Mr. — I know 
um very well. I’ve forgot his neem—knew um at Nice—Admiral 
Slayman, chormun wife. Remember O’Rourke, sir ? ” 

“Of course, of course. How are you? Have some cham- 
pagne ?” 

“Don’t think I'll mix champagne with whisky. Ive brought 
ut with me. I hord ye talkin’ of Dr. van Westerdijk, I hope 
ye don’t believe in um still?” 

“Well, I don’t know just what to think. I think, if you 
men will excuse me, I'll go out in the air and think there. Cool 
my head, don’t you know. Good-bye, see you all again soon.” 
And George went away, with a slight lurch. 

42 
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“ He’s dronk.” 

“ Not quite. But he’s excited.” 

“ He’s horty.” And Mr. O’Rourke cocked his hat, fingered his 
moustache, and ordered, at Caspar’s invitation, his seventh glass of 
whisky, which he took with the same impunity and equanimity 
as the preceding six. It affected him in no way but to enrich 
his brogue. 

“Tt’s horruble,” he remarked, axiomatically, “to see a man 


dronk. It degreeds humanity—provided humanity is capable of 


degradation.” 

George, after a short walk in the “callor air” of the Strand, 
hailed a hansom, irresolutely and automatically. 

“ Where to, sir?” 

“ 95, Tavistock Square.” 


CuHaApTerR III. 


Azout aweek after the events recorded in the last chapter, Charley 
Deane lay reading in bed in all the lazy luxury of a Sunday morn- 
ing, whose spring sunlight streamed in at the open window, the 
following letter, which had arrived late the night before : 





*‘ Dear Charley,—I meant to have written before, but you see | 
didn’t. You know my way of putting things off, especially 
agreeable things. I have been enjoying the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion of writing instead of doing it. Hope you enjoyed it too. 
We—i.e.,-Aunt Lucy, Dick F. and self—are coming next week to 
stay with D. in Kensington. He is to meet us in London. 
That’s like him, isn’t it; not to come down. At first Aunt L. 
resisted going, and I was disrespectful, after which there was a 
fight. Of course she had to give in; so we’re coming. I don’t 
think D. is well; she has a cough and a curious far away look in 
her eyes at times, so that you might think she had lost something 
long ago—had let a bird fly away into the sky and was watching 
for it to come back again. My own idea that, very pretty, I think. 
She came to see us again the other afternoon and stayed tea. 
G. M. has taken to her, and the kitten has taken to her. So she 
has survived every ordeal of criticism the house can furnish. 
Good-bye till next week. “ Yours, 

“ LILy.” 

“ P.S.—Kind regards to Mr. Rosenfeld. 

“PS. 2.—G,. M. says, what church do you go to.” 


Charley smoked on calmly, and letting the letter drop in his lap, 
gazed out through his eye-glass et the clouds floating high above 
the chimneys of over-the-way. “Write sometime to day,” he 
reflected. ‘Compliment her on the use of pretty similes; must 
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keep up the superior tone with a girl like that, or she may learn 
not to respect you—which would be fatal.” 


* Referee—Py—por!” shouted a sudden boy below, gazing in- 
vitingly up at Charley’s open window. Charley remembering that 
bodily repose was not inconsistent with intellectual occupation, 
bought a Referee, and leaned back in his chair reading it, his feet 
on the window-sill, his pipe hanging securely between his canine 
and bicuspid teeth and emitting a thin languid streak of smoke 
at intervals. After extracting all that the paper yielded, down 
to the advertisements, he knocked the ashes of his pipe out on 
the window-sill, threw the Referee on the floor on one side of his 
chair, stretched, and went for a short walk round the room, paus- 
ing at the bookshelf to review the titles, and make up his mind 
what toread. After about four “ laps,” he lit another pipe and 
settled down to enjoy Esmond, and opened the book first quite 
accidently at the chapter headed, “ An old story of a woman and 
a fool.” “Oh, hang it! I hope this isn’t a sortes Thackerayane.” 
Before he had been occupied in this way long, the fidgety period 
set in, and after a few admiring glances of the sunlit sky, and a 
few more at the chimney glass, he brushed a hat of the kind de- 
scribed as “ unexceptionable for Sunday wear,” and went out for 
a walk. He wanted to be in the sunlight and among the people, 
so he turned out of Great Brown Street into the Tottenham Court 
Road, to which it is near, walked along Oxford Street a short way, 
descended Berwick Street, and prowled through the maze of Soho, 
musing on the fate of the unfortunate constable, Peter Forth, and 
glancing at the interesting, though somewhat squalid surround- 
ings, had a glass of lager beer and some bread and gorgonzola 
cheese at a dark little restaurant, where gentlemen with low- 
necked shirts, black ties, wide trousers, grey-yellow skins, and 
narrow-brimmed hats were smoking and playing at small games of 
dominoes with a child-like pleasure, and found his way ultimately 
into Piccadilly. Then he walked to the Park, and sat on a bench 
for a time, observing the passers; then he got round gradually to 
the Marble Arch, and strolled back along Oxford Street, not 
stopping till he got to Holborn, where he turned into Barnard’s 
Inn, and invaded Caspar’s den. That gentleman was reading a 
large book which lay on the table before him, and looked up as 
Charlie entered, with one of those sudden smiles which rarely lit 
up his dark face, and rapidly passed away. 

“Come in; you bring the daylight with you.” 

“You look as if you wanted it. You have been staying in and 
grinding out copy too much. You look awfully yellow.” 

“I feel awfully yellow. I’m resting now and trying to collect 
a few ideas. I have had to do a review of the History and 
Antiquities of the County of Rutland, in two immense volumes, 
this morning, for that beastly Znvestigator. The Lamp mercifully 
comes out on Saturday, so it is off my mind for the present. I 
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am beginning to wonder now whether I shall ever be able to 
write and think again in my own way, on my own subjects. I 
am becoming a sort of machine, capable of turning out so many 
novel notices, so many ‘Short Stories,’ so many ‘Copies of 
Verse’ per month. 


‘He cannot think who needs must swink.’ 


That is pathetically true in this best of all possible worlds, where 
you are ruled by the holy law of Supply and Demand.” 

“J don’t know what swinking is, but I don’t see why you should 
write trash if you can do better.” 

“You will know some day what it means. You won’t find it in 
your medicine books and sporting papers. As for my writing, 
when one works to order for bread and cheese, one must write 
trash very often. Look at the songs at the music-publishers, things 
that become the fashion and are howled and croaked and bayed in 
the drawing-room, the music-hall, the street, and the excursion 
train; do you suppose that all the people who write them cannot 
do anything better? Some of them can write real poetry, but. 
they know better than to waste their time in trying. If I had a 
fortune z 

“ Well, if you had a fortune, if you struck ile, what would you 
do?” 

“TI would write to please myself, and possibly to incidentally 
displease other people. I would own a theatre, and I would have 
it called the English Theatre, and I would have unadulterated 
English dramas played there, of the best authors who have been since 
the Miracle-Plays vanished with the dark medieval night at the 
first streak of the dawnlight of dramatic literature. I would have 
frequent change and no long runs. If any of the fortune was left 
after that, I would start 2 monthly periodical, to air the views of 
all such men as had the brains to find, the tongue to explain, and 
the courage to utter truth on all subjects. That would probably 
be even more unpopular than the theatre.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Oh! I mean that I would have no long political articles from 
men who write from three or four different party standpoints in 
the course of a day, and twist the same fact three or four different 
ways to suit the audience. They can do that elsewhere if they 
like. I would not deprive them of the means of making a living 
for their wives and children out of the folly and credulity of the 
nation, but they should not do it in my magazine. I would not 
say to a contributor, ‘ My dear fellow, J am quite of your opinion, 
but they will never stand it you know.’ ‘They’ should have to 
stand it if it were true, sensible, and well written.” 

“They mightn’t read it.” 

“Oh, yes they would. Somebody would say it was scandalous, 
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or blasphemous, and denounce it in the highly moral and consistent 
‘organs’ as they call them, and then the public would rush. And 
I would not have anyone preaching the fine old principle of 
steadily and heavily sitting on first attempts, strictly qué first 
attempts. I would admit, after due deliberation, the proposition 
that you cannot begin with a second attempt. Nor would I print 
a notice of a book, or play, knowing that the writer had not read 
that book, or seen more than one act of that play. Now let us 
hear your news.” 

“1 was going to tell you several things, only you will talk so 
much yourself that I thought I would let you run down before 
I began.” 

*“ 1 don’t often have anyone to talk to—at least, not anyone I 
can give the genuine outpouring to. I don’t call ‘ What are you 
going to have?’ and ‘I don’t mind if I do,’ conversation, and 
that is what I mostly get in the week-day walk of this life.” 

“T’ve had a letter from Lily. Kind regards to you.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“She and aunt are coming to town this week.” 

“Really? That is unusual, isn’t it?” 

“They are coming to stay with Dick Farringdon, at their new 
house in Kensington.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Farringdon—she is coming with them?” 

“Yes.” 

“T see.” 

And Caspar smoked silently. 

At last he spoke and said : 

“There was a thing I was going to ask you. I never met any 
one I thought I would ask of before—but, would you care to share 
these chambers with me? There’s another bedroom I don’t use, 
you know, and there is plenty of room for your books and penates 
here. You haven’t any furniture to move but pipes, I suppose, 
and as you have your work to do and I have mine, we shouldn’t 
disturb one another much. It would lessen your expenses, and, 
what is also important, mine, and I think we could tolerate 
each other. Think it over by yourself at leisure.” 

Charley started up. 

“Doesn’t want much thinking over! It’s just the thing I’ve 
been dreaming of, though I shouldn’t have dared to suggest it to 
you. Of course, I will, old man. And if we don’t like it, we can 
leave otf you know. It is the happiest thought we have had 
yet.” 

“Allright. Let’s sally forth and get some dinner now.” 

And they walked to a certain foreign restaurant well known to 
them, which concealed itself up a court in Holborn, where a select 
few of their acquaintances usually assembled on Sunday evenings 
to eat avery good and well-cooked dinner at the low prices which 
are an indispensable ingredient of Illyrian sustenance. They 
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found Jerry Carpenter there, full of professional anecdotes given 
with a kind of lighthearted enjoyment peculiar to the medical 
student who regards human suffering and death purely from the 
artistic and, to some extent, jocularstandpoint. Carpenter was a little 
in awe of Caspar, and did not take up quite so much of the con- 
versation as he would have done before another audience. They 
had only got as far as the soup when Mr. Jack Miller appeared, 
and a comfortable, apparently merry, and evidently noisy parti 
carvé was instituted, who sat for a couple of hours, chatting of all 
things under the sun and gas light, over coffee and cigarettes, 
until Caspar said he must go to his chambers and work. 

Miller mounted an omnibus as the commencing stage of the 
complex journey from Holborn to Brixton, and Charley and Jerry 
Carpenter walked towards Bloomsbury together. Carpenter lived 
in Bernard Street, so they walked up Southampton Row and across 
Russell Square together, Charley having accepted an invitation to 
smoke a pipe and discuss diseases in Carpenter’s rooms. On his 
way home, several hours later, Charley passed through Tavistock 
Square. He then noticed a door opening, and a man in evening 
dress, cigarette in mouth, leaving the house, and walking towards 
him. He did not appear to notice Charley, and hailed a passing 
hansom. 

He was George Farringdon. 


9° 


“By Jove!” muttered Charley, gravely. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LILY LEADS THE WAY. 


“T’m going out, so you people can do what you like,” observed 
George Farringdon, buttoning a chocolate-coloured Newmarket cout 
and lighting a cigarette. “1’m going to the club first to look for 
letters,” here he paused and glanced at his wife, who said in an 
unconcerned tone, “ Yes?” 

“And then I’ve promised to meet some men who asked me to 
go down with them to Richmond to dine.” 

“Then you will not be back to dinner ?” 

“Well, not if I goto Richmond. Do you object to my going 
there?” This a trifle defiantly. 

“ Not the least.” 

Then through the doorway: “Oh! Well, good-bye!” 

And the clang of the front door sealed the interview, and sent 
Miss Lily Carew in a pas seul round the room, expressive of relief, 
delight and triumph. 

** And now we will do what we like, Dick, spend a ‘ happy day’ 
somewhere. You look as if you wanted air and exercise and 
dissipation. What shall we do?” 
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That depends a good deal on what your aunt wishes. She can 
only stay a few days away from Mrs. Deane, so we must let her 
enjoy herself in the way she likes best in the short time.” 

“Dick, neglect your strict sense of duty and propriety for a 
minute or two; I want to talk honest common sense.” 

“Tam glad you want to do that. Well?” 

“If Task you questions, will you undertake to give either a 
true answer or none at all?” 

“Very well. Proceed with the Shorter Catechism.” 

“First of all, aren’t you glad, fearfully glad, as glad as I am, 
between ourselves, that Mr. Farringdon is gone out for the day?” 

Dick looked this way and that, as if a mode of evasion were to 
be found in the door or window. 

“You might tell me. You know I’m not a gossiping, frivolous 
girl.” 

“I’m glad to hear that. But is it necessary for us to talk about 
these things ?” 

‘You evade the question, which shows you don’t like to admit 
that you «do snatch a fearful joy from the temporary absence of 
that man.” 

“Ts it quite right for you to call my husband ‘ that man ?’” 

“T don’t see anything offensive in it. He is a man, isn’t he?” 

“Tam afraid he is. And I, being a woman, do not wish to 
diseuss him with you, who are a girl.” 

“ My dear Dick, you are a girl, and quite capable of feeling 
what another girl can. When you try to be dignified and matronly 
with me you only make yourself ridiculous. But you are a girl 
with a very Scotch trick of not answering questions. The Shorter 
Catechism is not finished yet.” 

“Well ?” 

“Did you ever—before you were married, of course, 1 mean— 
know any man you—well, thought you might care for? You 
know what I mean.” 

** Why are you so curious ?” 

** Natural feminine vice, the looks say.” 

“T never knew any men at all—at least, very few,” said Dick 
the Truthful, “before I was married, to any extent. I didn’t 
have my head full of ideal flirtations, like you.” 

“Horrid libel! Now I will be less merciful. Will you make 
an affidavit, or a power of attorney, or whatever it is, that there is 
no man in the whole world that you like better than any other 
man—-not meaning your father, of course, you know? Don't 
prevaricate. Remember, twelve intelligent fellow-countrymen 
have their eyes on you.” 

Dick looked unhappy. “I don’t think so.” 

“T thought I would trap you into forgetting all about Mr. 
Farringdon. I should make a splendid barrister. You hear what 
she says, gentlemen? She doesn’t think so,” continued Lily, ad- 
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dressing the mantelpiece, “ which means that she won’t say yes, 
and daren’t say no, for fear those young men with the stretcher 
should come in, who carried out Ananias. You may leave the 
witness-box.” 

“ You are very silly, I think.” 

*“T don’t feel as silly as you look. People generally do when 
they have to tell the truth. Truth has stuck at the bottom of 
that old well so long that it has got unsavoury. It’s like my poor 
cat at Sokebridge when they fished her out of the duckpond. I 
call her Ophelia in consequence.” 

“Ay me, such words as these I should abhor. And yet I like 
them for the orator,” said Dick, gently stroking Lily’s curly black 
scalp. 

“ What’s that out of? Shakespeare ?” 

“No. Another great poet I found in the Manor House library. 
I used to pry about there by myself a good deal. I often had 
time for reading.” 

“ Because he did the kindest thing he ever did, which was to 
leave you alone a good deal. What is the book ?” 

* Not a book for girls.” 

“Then why did you read it ?” 

“T have left off being a girl a long time ago.” 

“Poor Dick! I believe you have. But they shall not spoil 
your life more than I can help. I shall stick to you as long as 
you will let me.” 

To this valiant and valuable promise Dick said : 

* So you shall. I can’t afford to lose you. Give me a kiss, 
Lily.” And these two girls cried a little in each other’s arms, and 
wondered why, for a few minutes. 

“Do you know what I would do in your place, Dick ?” 

“ What ?” 

“T should kill George Farringdon.” 

“Hush! Don’t talk like that.” 

“T hate him. I didn’t know I could hate anyone so much.” 

“Don’t !” 

“ Why not ?” 

“It is not right.” 

‘IT don’t care when I hate or love anyone, whether it’s right or 
not.” Silence. 

* Why did you ask me those questions, Lily? I can’t suppose 
it was simply to make me uncomfortable.” 

“It’s my turn to be evasive now. Why should it make 
you uncomfortable? If I knew anyone worth liking I should 
like him, and if I thought he was worth it I’d love him, 
though the sky split, the earth rent, and my acquaintances cut 
me.” 

“ That’s a very fine climax, certainly. Butif you had no right 
to do so?” 
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“ Everybody has a right to love anybody, if anybody deserves 
it. But anybody often doesn’t.” 

** How do you know ?” 

* Got up the subject from books. However, as you wish me to 
suppose that you have no one of this kind in your mind’s eye, we 
may drop the subject.” 

“T think we had better. We are not gaining anything by it, 
and I rather fancy you are uttering most unprincipled doctrines, 
though I don’t undertake to distinctly state how and why.” 

Here Miss Deane entered, and Lily said, “Oh, Aunt Lucy, 
wouldn’t you like to go out for a long excursion somewhere, to St. 
Paul’s or Rosherville, or something ? We shall have all the after- 
noon to ourselves, and I want to get out of the latitude of civi- 
lisation; I want to go on a river steamer from Wapping Old 
Stairs to Rotherhithe or Greenhithe, or one of those places. I'd 
like to go for a walk through Billingsgate, and Seven Dials, and 
Petticoat Lane, and all the places people talk about in books. 
Dick, I'll bet I know more about London than you?” 

“Do you ?” 

“Yes. Where’s Smithfield?” 

“You must ask an easier one than that. Where is Smith- 
field ?” 

“It isin the parish of St. Bartholomew or St. Luke, near the 
part of the world call Clerkenwell. A market takes place there. 
Bartholomew Fair was formerly held there, where you bought 
pigs.” 

“This statistical knowledge is truly surprising,” said Dick, “ but 
I think you have forgotten to mention another important feature 
of the neighbourhood—I’m sure it’s there, though I don’t know 
where Clerkenwell and Smithfield are.” 

“Oh! I suppose you mean the hospital—yes, by-the-by, I 
should have mentioned that.” 

“Which reminds me that my nephew promised me that I 
should have a neuralgia prescription they recommend now, yester- 
day,” said Miss Deane. “I suppose he has forgotten all about 
it. That’s like a young man—they mean well; but they are 
thoughtless.” 

“Well, Aunt Lucy, if I were a dresser in a hospital, and I had 
a good fracture to look after, or something really important, like 
that, I should think myself quite right to forget my own toothache, 
if I had it, to say nothing of my aunt's.” 

“You can’t possibly know anything about neuralgia, Lily, or 
you wouldn’t make a joke of it, or call it toothache.” 

** But where did you get all this phraseology about dressers and 
fractures, Lily?” asked Dick, laughing. “ You do remember an 
apothecary ?” 

“Dreamed it. Let’s all go and get on our things.” 

“If we are going out, we had better take umbrellas,” said Miss 
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Deane. “Are you sure, Dick, you ought to go out these cold 
autumn afternoons ?” 

* Oh yes, Miss Deane; I must. If I don’t go with you, I shall 
go out by myself when you are gone, and commit some imprudence 
that will write me in the roll of fame, and give me a bad cold. 
[ll go and get ready.” 

“ How careless that child is of herself!” said Miss Deane to 
Lily, as soon as Dick was gone. “She goes out on impulse in all 
sorts of winds and fogs, totally forgetting how delicate she is. 
Her mind is stronger than her body.” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. It isn’t much of a sign of strength of 
mind to catch a cold in your chest and let it stay there for 
months, and then go out looking for another. I believe Dick 
wants to make herself worse.” 

* Oh, you wouldn’t suspect her of anything so wicked ?” 

“Wicked? Idon’t know. What might be wicked in you or 
me, is different for Dick. Her actions have another rule 
altogether.” 

“What do you mean? She is a dear little thing; but I 
suppose she’s human, like me, and the cook, and everyone 
else ?” 

* As human as possible; but I’m sure not like you, or the cook, 
or anyone else.” 

“ You're contradictory to-day, Lily. What's the matter? Have 
you and Charlie been fighting again ?” 

“JT wish you would let Charlie alone, and not keep either 
poking him down my throat, or lecturing him on things he can 
judge best for himself about. I can’t have an ordinary difference 
of opinion with someone, or a headache, or be cold, or hot, or 
still, or fidgety, without you talking Charlie, Charlie, Charlie all 
day. I wish he was at the bottom of the Well, no, I don’t ; 
but do let him alone, and me!” 

There was a certain trace of a tendency to tearfulness in Lily’s 
voice, which offered a temptation to improve the occasion Aunt 
Lucy could not withstand, so she said : 

“But you really must not give way to temper in this way, 
dear” (Miss Deane always said “dear” when she was in the 
didactic mood); “ you don’t know how bad it looks.” 

* You don’t know how bad it will look, if you don’t leave me 
alone.” 

“It makes people reflect on us, and think how badly we must 
have brought you up.” 

* And that’s a fine unselfish reason for correcting me, isn’t it ?” 
retorted Lily, with the nearest approach to a sneer she had ever 
yet attained. “Look here, Aunt Lucy, I like you very much; 
but it’s only fair to tell you, as you don’t seem to know it, that 
[ am not a little girl now——” 

“Then you shouldn’t behave like one.” 
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“ And there are things I have my own opinion about, and mean 
to keep; and things you don’t entirely understand,” was Lily’s 
defiant, if vague conclusion. 

*“‘ She has all her poor father’s obstinacy,” reflected Miss Deane. 
“He called it resolution. We called it self-will. He always 
would have his own way—and much good it did him, poor fellow.” 
Then she turned to communicate the essence of this reflection to 
Lily, and found that young lady had relinquished the skirmish, 
had, in fact, left the room. She had gone upstairs to dress for out 
of doors, and to cry a little. The girl was nervous and irritable 
and easily upset, what with Dick’s affairs, with which she was far 
more intimately acquainted than her aunt, and certain obscure 
symptoms of her own, rather new to her, into which the pleasant 
face and dictatorial eye-glass of a certain hardworking and yet 
cheery medical student entered with unusual frequency. By the 
time she had performed her toilet and come down stairs three steps 
at a time, however, she had forgotten all about the recent fight 
with her aunt, and was making frivolous jokes about the people they 
passed in the street, and the sights of London generally, including 
a grinning and prancing Neapolitan with unholy music, to whom 
she insisted on contributing a penny. She seemed excited, but 
she had a certain plot in her mind, perhaps a mistaken one, but 
kindly meant, of which the results will appear. 

* How regal you look, Dick, in all those furs! A sort of small 
edition of an Empress of Russia. I never saw one, but I’m sure 
they are like that.” 

“ Really ? It is difficult to be dignified when one is accompanied 
by a girl who is tall enough to make people think her grown up, 
who suddenly stops you to look at a monkey in a red dressing- 
gown leaping at the end of a chain, or goes up a side street to see 
Punch and Judy. Why the other day, Miss Deane, when I was 
out with her, she entered into conversation with some street boys 
who were carrying a guy, and gave them a whole handful of 
coppers, to buy explosives with.” 

“That is all very -well, Madame Dignity, but if I gave some 
coppers to the guy boys you gave sixpence in silver, and you en 
joyed Punch and Judy as much as I did. If we are both babies, 
don’t let us be ashamed of it.” 

“Here is Earl’s Court,” said Miss Deane. “Though who the 
earl is and where the court is, I never could make out. Where 
are we going ?” 

“Where would you like to go, Miss Deane?” asked Dick. 

“Could we go to St. Paul’s? I have not been there since I was 
quite a little girl. You, who know London, may laugh at me, but 
I confess a fascination for St. Paul’s, and the Tower, and even the 
Monument, one might find Todger’s if one sought diligently, L 
dare say.” 

“ Well, you can’t do them all in one dark afternoon, Aunt Lucy, 
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Let’s take the train to the Temple and then take a walk down 
Fleet Street, then we could come back by Newgate, or Ave Maria 
Lane—I like Ave Maria Lane, nice old-fashioned name—to 
Holborn, and so home. We can always drive if we are tired.” 

“Would you like that, Miss Deane ?” asked Dick. 

“1 submit to your guidance. I don’t know my way about 
London, but I should like to walk down Fleet Street. I feel such 
a quantity of learning and power and influence must always 
reside there.” (Hear, shades of Hoolan and Doolan, and bow !) 
“ What attraction Lily can find in Newgate, I don’t know.” 

“Why, they used to hang people there,” explained Lily. 

* You can’t resist going there now, Miss Deane, can you? We 
might find the tavern where my Lord Tomnoddy and Treguse and 
their friend, Sir Carnaby Jenks of the Blues, went.” 

“Isn’t that rather an improper book for young ladies, Dick?” 

“Ts it? I didn’t know it was when I read it, and it amused me. 
However, as I cannot unread it, I must remain in my iniquity.” 

“ You never used to be sarcastic, either,” said Miss Deane. 

“T suppose it’s coming on me with the other infirmities age 
brings. Well, here is the booking office.” 

* Aunt is in an awful temper,” said Lily in a whisper, as that 
lady purchased three tickets. ‘I think it’s the neuralgia, you 
know, so one must put up with it. She used the most dreadful 


language to me while you were upstairs getting ready.” 

“Did she ?” replied Dick, langhing at the idea of poor, good, 
quiet, respectable Miss Deane, breaking out under the influence 
of neuralgia into wild blasphemy. And they entered a train and 
started. 


(To be continued.) 











AT A BIG REHEARSAL. 
3y MABEL COLLINS. 


WITH an engaging smile to the stage-door keeper, which will lead 
him to think us acouple of “ extras,” let us slip into a big theatre 
and have a look at the rehearsal. 

If it is the first call for everybody, we may find it a little 
difficult to get to the stage-door at all. A stranger would suppose 
there was an accident, or a fight going on, for the street is blocked 
up with wretched looking men. These are supers; they are not 
in till they are wanted, as they are terribly in the way. When 
they see us steering for the entrance they make way for us meekly : 
they are very humble creatures. A little experience of stage- 
management works a change in the character of the rough. If 
he wants to earn his shilling, he must be extremely quiet, and not 
speak till he’s spoken to, not then very often. 

Once inside, and we have parted with daylight, fresh air, and 
freedom ; we find ourselves in a narrow, dark, bare passage. It is 
all crowded, as well as the stairs and a part of the stage, with more 
supers—girls this time. They do not look so terribly wretched as 
the men; their clothes are better, though very strange to look at 
sometimes. Most of them have a half-starved appearance, but 
they are, or affect to be, always in good spirits. Struggling through 
them, we emerge upon the stage, where the first scene is being 
set. A swarm of scene-shifters and carpenters are at work ; huge 
scenes are being dragged about in what, to the inexperienced eye, 
seems to be a most wild confusion. But there is a method amid 
it all, and the men who battle with these great tottering dangerous 
scenes, know what they are doing. Over the murmur of voices, 
and the rasping and scraping of the things which are being dragged 
about, rises one voice, high-pitched, commanding. It does not all- 
ways deliver choice language, but it enforces attention. After 
peering about in the half-darkness for a while, we discover by the 
aid of the flaring gas jets in the front of the stage, that this voice 
belongs to a little plump man, with a rosy, cheerful face, and 
very little hair, either on his chin or his head. He is distinguish- 
able among the people who surround him at present by being 
very clean and well-dressed; he bears in addition to that, the 
stamp of success. He is the manager. His work is tremendous ; 
he is the sole lessee and manager of one of the largest theatres in 
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London, and it is always full. He has discovered the great secret 
of popularity, and this delightful fact supports him under his 
Herculean labours. 

He is rehearsing a realistic melodrama of the deepest dye, full 
of fire and fury, massacre and maddened mobs. The supers and 
the scenery are perhaps: the most important parts of these pro- 
ductions. The scenery is all of most modern perfection, the stage 
is big enough for anything to be done upon it, and the manager’s 
ambition in the matter of realism is unbounded. Rehearsing the 
scenery, consequently, is as important as rehearsing the play ; and 
these scene-shifters who are working in such a desperate hurry are 
not in a desperate hurry to get it done now—they are rehearsirig 
their part for the night. They have to work like flashes of light- 
ning, although they deal with these monstrous great pieces of 
machinery. The scene is set at last ; “ First act,” cried the mana- 
ger; “all the ladies ready at left entrance !” 

The girls begin to swarm up and crowd together on the stage, 
outside that which is called the stage for the moment—z.e., the 
part enclosed by the scenes. The prompter, a tall lean man, with 
a long beard and an expression of much suffering, comes over to 
them, book in hand, and begins to count them. 

“ One.”—* Yes!” “Two.”—“ Yes!” “Three.”—“ Yes!” and 
so on, each girl answering to her number. There are fifty of 
them. This done they are sent on to the stage to walk about. 
They do so, in twos and threes, arm in arm. Their work looks 
easy enough, and they seem to think it so; but their confidence 
is short lived. The men are being counted up for this scene, at 
another door, one of the principals, who has been sitting in the 
dark in a corner, steps forward to commence the act. But it is all 
stopped by a ery from the manager, who addresses himself to the 
crowd of girls in atone of the deepest distress. 

“ My dears,” he says, “what’s the good of walking about and 
laughing like that, going on as if you were at a tea-party ? Didn’t 
I tell you this is a street-scene, and you are all out for some purpose, 
going errands or something of that sort? People don’t go lollop- 
ing about the streets like that!” The girls all stop, liste: , and 
look foolish. “ Now then,” he goes on, “ hurry up, bustle about, 
make the scene lively!” 

They start afresh, and make a new attempt, very little better 
than the old one; but the manager does not notice the:a this 
time. His eyes are upon the men, who are on now. They don’t 
lollop like the girls! but they have one invariable tendenc ;, and 
that is to walk on in straight rows of three or four like convicts 
exercising. The comic appearance of his street scene, converted 
by the supers into a mixture of a girl’s tea-party and the exercise- 
ground of a prison, carries away the last bit of the manager's good- 
humour. He folds his arms high on his chest; a habit of his: 
when he adopts this attitude he looks as if he thought himself 
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eight feet high at least. He hurls oaths at the male supers which 
curdle the blood of unaccustomed listeners. But the men don’t 
mind it. They listen meekly and try to mend their ways when 
at last they are told to go on. Only, when the manager’s 
attention is a little distracted from them, a humorist in rags 
whispers to his neighbour, “ He’s sworn nearly all the hair off 
his head a’ready, and he'll have the rest off soon, at this rate!” 

By this time the scene has begun to assume a somewhat 
natural appearance, and the manager turns to the actor, who is 
waiting, and says, “ Now then, my boy, go on.” 

The actor begins to talk in a low voice, and is presently joined 
Ly others, who emerge from dark corners, where until now they 
have lain hid. For a little while the scene progresses pretty 
smoothly, until it comes to the “ cue” for all the supers to go off 
and leave the stage clear for those superior beings who carry on 
the real business of the play. There is a little hesitation about 
this clearing; but an oath from the manager makes the hesitating 
ones disappear very quickly, all but one boy who seems to have 
lost his wits. He remains standing in the middle of the stage, 
looking perfectly foolish. For a moment he is not observed ; but 
suddenly, in the midst of a touching speech of the heroines, the 
manager roars out, “ Who are you? What are you doing there ?” 

The actors pause ; they are accustomed to these interruptions, 
which would drive an amateur frantic. 

The boy does not move. Probably the horror of his situation has 
made him as really idiotic as he looks. The manager advances 
upon him; everybody stands transfixed to see the end of that 
boy. With language which will not bear repetition, the manager 
bears down upon him. Whether the boy’s power of movement 
returns at the last moment, or whether the manager literally flings 
him off the stage, no one can quite make out; but, at all events, 
he disappears suddenly, and the manager returns to his place 
looking quite cool and refreshed. “Go on, my dear,” he says to 
the heroine, who immediately plunges into the middle of her 
touching speech, turning on her tears and sighs with mechanical 
ease. The act ends with a quarrel between two men. It is not 
easy to quarrel on the stage, at all events, to the satisfaction of 
your manager, so that takes some time. 

“That won't do, my boy!” says the manager; “must be 
brisker than that. Now then, quick, sharp!” 

But the second time is no more satisfactory, and the manager 
starts up and goes through the thing himself, illustrating what he 
wants, and continually saying, “ D’ye see what I mean? d’ye 
see ?” 

At last it is allowed to pass, and he shouts out, “ Clear set 
the second act.” 

At the word, the scene-shifters swarm on and begin dragging 
and pulling at everything in the most alarming manner. They 
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expect the roads cleared for them, as the butcher boys do; it is 
your own look out if a scene knocks you into the middle of next, 
week. Your life and limbs are regarded as totally unimportant 
compared with the great business in hand. 

This is a “ drawing-room ” scene, and the crowd of Supers w ill 
not be wanted. “Send all those men round to the pit,” shouts the 
manager. The prompter packs them off, and they go meekly and 
sit on the benches, making the pit look half full. The “extra 
ladies” are sent up into the dress circle or into the stalls; they 
scatter themselves about the house. 

The drawing-room scene is gorgeous. One reception room fills 
the great stage, and it is furnished with a splendour proportional 
to its size. It looks very strange to see the walls with their 
westhetic decorations ready stuck on, come separately from different 
sides, and meet together to form the room. The ottomans, the 
tables, the ferns and flowers, each and all arrive in their turn, 
under the guidance of their one particular guardian. The heroine 
sits down on the ottoman and begins her soliloquy. She will wear 
on the night one of those dresses which the heroines of melodrama 
of this kind always wear at home ; at present she is clad in a grey 
ulster and a round straw hat, hardly in keeping with her mag- 
nificent surroundings. 

The lady in question is supposed to have a reception in this 
grand drawing-room of hers; and when she has finished her 
soliloquy some of her visitors are announced by a waiting-maid. 
This small character is represented by a young lady from an East- 
end theatre, who thoroughly understands the “smiling and curtsy- 
ing style of chamber-maid. She also wears a round straw hat, 
with a big bunch of roses in it. 

This reception is to develop into a gambling scene before the 
close of the act. Consequently, a great many people are wanted 
on the stage besides those who speak, people who have what is 
called “business” to do, who can be trusted to walk in naturally, 
appear to greet their hostess, play cards, and represent the excite- 
ment of gambling. This kind of thing is done by a distinct class 
of professionals at these large London theatres. 

** Where are the actors?” shouts the manager. “ All the actors 
on now!” 

The uninitiated would expect the heroine, the lover, the villain 
and the chambermaid to respond to this call. Not at all. Out- 
siders may call them actors; at the theatre they are known as tlfe 
“principals.” “ The actors ’ » is understood to mean some ten or 
fifteen persons who are engaged to come on and “act”—but no 
manager ever thinks of giving any of them a speaking part. But 
they are content, it seems, with their position ; ; they feel a certain 
pride in their superiority over the “superior” “extras.” They 
are shabby, but respectable looking; more than that can hardly 
be expected of them, for their salaries are but small. A guinea 
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a week is all they get. For this they come to the theatre and 
do just what they are told; they have no wills of their own, 
like the principals; they are mere acting machines expected 
to express all the various emotions of the human soul as the 
manager may demand of them. Look at that respectable man of 
some fifty years of age, dressed in a brown shooting suit; he 
might be a good butler, or a quiet country farmer. Go and speak 
to him; he is amiable and talks well enough. He will tell you 
what a long way he has to come to rehearsal, for he lives at Clap- 
ham Junction, because he finds living cheapthere. Make friends 
with him and you will soon find out that he has no ambition, no 
future: he calls himself an actor and is content to come here and 
earn a guinea a week. He is an admirable “ walking gentleman” 
—makes a first-rate clergyman in the “ property” parson’s dress. 
There are several men younger than himself, but with the same 
look about them. ‘Their faces are fairly intelligent, but contain 
nothing suggestive of a future. They will never be anything but 
“actors” at a guinea a week. They have probably been at nearly 
every theatre in London, and know all the jargon of “the pro- 
fession”; but none of them ever had a “speaking part.” Perhaps 
some of them began with the idea that one day they would be 
Macreadys and Keans; but “walking on,” as it is called, has 
killed all the ambition they ever had. It is a singularly effectual 
cure for would-be tragedians, and is recognised as such by experi- 
enced actors. Teachers for the stage warn their pupils never to 
“walk on,” for if they do they will run a great chance of never 
doing anything else. There is a curious melancholy humour 
among this “actor” class. Listen to those two men who have just 
met unexpectedly and are shaking hands, and speaking in a low 
voice. 

“What, you here!” says one. ‘What are you doing?” 

“Oh, I’m playing ‘shout outsides,” says the other; and they 
both laugh. The answer is well understood. It means that “ the 
actors’” fortunes are at low water mark. When there is an up- 
roar or excitement on the stage, somebody responsible must be 
trusted to start the shouts or exclamations at the right moment. 
This is called “ first shout”; and some of these men would laugh and 
tell you with grim humour that they were accustomed to good 
parts—nothing less than “ first shout.” “ Shout outside ” means one 
of a crowd stationed outside the scenes to represent a distant mob ; 
a smaller part could hardly be imagined! But these people have a 
cheerfulness all their own. 

“T’ve got a heavy thinking part!” says one young lady, when 
she finds that she has not even to play cards ; all her business will 
be to put on a “ property” evening dress, walk on, sit down in a chair 
and after a little while walk out again. 

There is a poor shabby old woman there, who looks as if she 
could hardly stand. Poor creature, she is so patient and humble, 
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and so very old and wretched-looking. She is one of “the actors” 
and her guinea a week must be of the last importance to her, to 
bring her out in such a tottering condition. She ought to be at 
home, having beef tea. By the way, it is past two. Do actors 
never eat ? We have been here since eleven o'clock; the manager 
was here at half-past nine, and has never left the stage since. 

The fact that nature requires support evidently has lately occurred 
to him; for the call-boy at this moment makes his way on to the 
stage with a glass of ale, which he hands to the manager, who 
drains it at a draught and then goes on with his work. One or two 
of the principals have gone away unseen, and are shouted for, 
when they are wanted, with little result. Eventually the call-boy 
fetches them from neighbouring public-houses. Only leading 
actors, important “ principals,” as they are called, dare venture so 
much as this. The others remain on duty. 

“Clear!” shoutsthe manager, with voice refreshed by the ale ; 
“ set the third act.” 

This starts all the scene-shifters into motion once more, while 
the actors hurry into the boxes and stalls, out of the way. This is 
to be a very exciting affair, this third act. It is a scene in the 
Borough ; a crowded street with real “costers” selling real stale 
cabbages. A great gin-palace, full of customers and real barmaids, 
is to catch fire; a real fire escape, manned by real firemen, is to 
come to the rescue. One of the firemen isthe villain in disguise ; 
and when he is up at the third floor window, he finds the man he 
has climbed to save is his virtuous and detested rival; so he flings 
him back into the flames before the eyes of the mob. Curtain 
descends upon the mob tearing him to pieces. If not a very agree- 
able scene, no one can deny that it is exciting. Of course the 
heroine, having by some mysterious means known only to melo- 
drama, lost her drawing-room and her dresses, is wandering in the 
crowd, wrapped in an old shawl; and of course she recognises her 
lover as he is flung into the flames, and fills the house with her 
shrieks of agony. 

The scene is set and looks very real indeed. The gin palace 
should be brilliant in the back ground, only as yetit has no lights. 
They will not be put on till the dress-rehearsal. 

* All the men ready!” shouts the manager. “ All the extra 
ladies wanted |” 

Half-a-dozen real costers are there, with their barrows; they 
have to be paid for their time at rehearsal, but this is no great 
matter, as all the supers are paid for rehearsal. The costers begin 
shouting their peculiar cries directly the act commences; and 
really the scene is so realistic that there is very little difference 
between the stage of the theatre and the street outside the stage- 
door. The men file on in their usual prison-exercise style ; and 
the girls gather about the barrows and make an effort, under the 
manager's direction, to look as if they wanted to buy old cabbages. 
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Two of the principals, down at the foot-lights, begin their dia- 
logue. Now comes a Herculean task indeed. These costers have 
to be taught their “cries” for beginning to shout; also when to 
stop and let the principals be heard. It is a hard task to deal 
with these men and make them do anything which they are un- 
accustomed to. With regard to the costers, it is a mere choice of 
evils. To engage real costers saves an immense amount of trouble 
in teaching men to imitate their cries; but it is very difficult to 
make the costers understand the stage business, and know how to 
give place to the principals. The manager, however, has dealt 
with these men before, and has found out that the only way to 
make them learn their cue is to ring a bell when the word is pro- 
nounced, for a number of rehearsals. After a time they get used 
to the sound, and are able to take up the cue without the bell to 
help them. So all through the rehearsal of this scene the bell 
plays a conspicious part. 

Suddenly something strikes the managerial eye: the owner 
thereof puts down his bell and gazes very seriously at the stage 
before him. 

“There are not seventy men there,” he says, reflectively to 
himself. In another moment he is certain of the fact : as the men 
walk past he has counted them. Up he gets on to the chair which 
he uses as a very occasional resting place. 

“ Where are those seventy men?” he asks, in an awful voice. 
Every one stands still and awaits the next event. 

“Where is Robson?” he demands. ‘“ Bring Robson here.” 

A harassed looking young man makes his appearance. 

“Where are those seventy men, Robson? There are only 
sixty on the stage.” 

Robson, in a somewhat inaudible voice, is understood to say 
that ten of them went out about half-past one. 

“Very well,” says the manager, “take their money away. And 
in future no man who goes out during rehearsal will be paid for 
attendance.” 

The manager descends from his elevation amid a terrible silence. 
Robson disappears rapidly. 

“Ah!” whispers the poor old woman, who belongs to the guinea- 
a-week class, “ we poor actors don’t get paid for rehearsal ! ” 

There is the strangest and most pathetic mixture in her voice 
of regret and of pride. Poor old creature! she is not fit for these 
hours of standing, and before the first night of the new piece 
arrives she is too worn out to leave her bed. She may well envy 
the supers that they are paid for rehearsal. 

“Go on,” says the manager; and his human machines begin 
once more to walk and talk. But the progress of the piece is soon 
stopped again. 

- vate are ‘one to five,’” shouts the manager ; “ are they gone 
out : 
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“ No,” says the prompter, pointing to a group of kneeling fellows 
at the back of the stage ; “there they are.” 

“ What are they doing? Why don’t they go in and out of the 
public-house as they were told to?” 

Silence for a minute. Presently, a severe-looking super, who 
dresses as a policeman at night, and seems to retain something of 
the character of his professional clothes, ventures to remark : 

“ They were larking, sir!” 

The manager folds his arms up high on his chest, and marches 
up to the group of big fellows, who still show a faint inclination to 
grin. 

“¢QOne to five,’ what do you mean by larking on my stage? 
What do you suppose you are here for? What the do you 
mean by it, Robson ?” 

The harassed young man appears at the wings. 

“The next man that laughs, turn him out of the theatre ? 
Everybody that gets larking on this stage, turn them out of the 
theatre, and at once!” 

The grins fade altogether from the supers’ faces. They are 
mortally afraid of this plump little manager. © He walks, with arms 
still folded, back to his post at the prompt box. 

“Go on!” he says, “ ‘one to five’, attend to your business, or 
you're kicked out.” 

The scene goes on, ‘one to five’ industriously walking in and out 
of the gin palace at the back. 

The end of this act becomes so exciting, that the manager casts 
aside his coat, and appears in very white shirt sleeves. He assists 
at the entrance of the fire engine, swearing at his men like the 
driver of a convict gang. The engine must come on at a tearing 
pace, and this is not so easy to manage with a couple of old greeu- 
grocer’s horses to pull it. Spirited animals would never do, as they 
would probably plunge into the orchestra when the stage was in an 
uproar. So it is necessary to put up with these meek beasts, who 
look as suppressed as if they were “actors” at a guinea a week. 
But manager and men work at it till the thing is really done with 
some amount of dash; and then the excitement begins to work 
up. The manager darts about in the thick of it, telling everybody 
what to do, and you hear continually, “ D’ye see what I mean ? 
d’ye see?” 

To the unaceustomed on-looker it all seems very wonderful : 
but the manager is not satisfied. At the very height of the excite- 
ment, when the good young man has been flung by the villain 
back into the imaginary flames, and has landed upon a feather bed 
behind the scene, the manager goes down to his chair, gets up on 
it, rings his bell and then puts it down to fold his arms. His first 
remark is a curse upon the whole crowd before him; a curse of a 
terrible character: then he requests them, as a favour to him, if 
they have not got any blood in their bodies at least to try and 
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look as if they have. ‘Now then,” he says, “ back to your places 
and over it again.” 

The fire-engine is dragged off in order to dash on again; the 
whole affair is to be re-enacted. There is another act, after this, 
the rehearsal will not be over till four o’clock. No wonder actors 
dine at the unholy hour of five, if this is how they spend their 
mornings! Don’t you think we have had enough of it ? 

But before we go out, let us just have a look at the manageress. 
We go off the stage and up some stairs, very bare and not very 
clean, although there are regiments of cleaning women about this 
theatre. How can a place be kept really clean which is always 
being walked over by crowds of people—worse still, by crowds of 
supers. 

Up two flights and down a dark passage, a little cluster of some 
seven or eight girls is gathered round an open door. We push 
through them, and find a handsomely dressed lady sitting at a 
large writing-table covered with papers. She is listening, at the 
moment, to the spokeswoman for the group of girls, who represent 
that they all want new shoes for the new piece. This matter 
disposed of, the girls have hardly got from the door before a 
young man enters with a lot of bills in his hand. They are for 
the manageress to look over and pay. He is followed by a 
little French dressmaker, who carries a new satin dress in each 
hand. 

* Where shall I put them ?” she asks. 

“ Put them down here,” says the manageress, with a smile and 
asigh. “It’s a shame my private room should be turned into a 
wardrobe, but I suppose it can’t be helped.” 

It does seem rather hard, when one looks round, the room ought 
to be pretty. It is light and airy, and there are some ferns in the 
window ; it is nicely furnished, too. But sofa, chairs, even the 
floor, all are covered with dresses and rolls of material, and dozens 
of boots and shoes. On the writing-table are some boxes of white 
ties, ready-made into bows. The manageress laughs as she puts 
them aside. 

“I have to get these,” she says, “for the gentlemen who can’t 
tie their own neckties! We are so busy, and so crowded, just now,” 
she goes on to explain. “Every work-room is full, for I can only 
keep three girls at work ina room together. If there are more they 
always get into mischief—get talking andidling. Then when the 
work isn’t done they want to stay all night and be paid for over- 
time. I assure you, it’s an awful life to manage a great theatre 
like this. Last Christmas, when our pantomime was put on, I was 
down on the stage, looking after the girls’ dresses, till the last 
minute ; and when the curtain went up on the transformation scene 
I fainted away with exhaustion, behind the scenes. I’d never 
fainted before in my life. It won’t be as bad as that with this new 
piece Ihope. But these people that come to work at a theatre are 
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so stupid, one has to look after every single thing, or else at the 
last minute it’s not done.” 

At this moment a timid-looking, shabby man knocks at the door. 
He wants an engagement. Let us leave him to come to terms 
with the manageress. It seems he has been earning four shillings 
a week at some other theatre and wants to “ better himself,” and 
get four and sixpence if he can! Alas, the miserable hangers on of 
“the profession,” as actors love to call it, are very poor indeed. 

The door is invaded by a crowd of dirty small children, in charge 
of the wardrobe keeper. New shoes, or something of the sort, will 
have to be got for them. The manageress has got her hands full. 
And here she sits, at her table, attending to all these details every 
day, and nearly all day. 

Shall we have another look at the stage as we go out ? They are 
in the last act now, where the villain is hunted down by the mob, 
who break into the house where he is hiding. At the present 
moment, window glass and pieces of wood are flying all over the 
stage. Everybody is yelling and smashing windows. Really it 
looks, at this rate, as if managers will have to ensure the lives 
of their actors for them. Whata scene! what a noise! It is very 
exciting, but there doesn’t seem much scope for acting in this 
play! 

Let us get out at the stage door and find some fresh air. 

Do you remember how the French company at the Gaiety took no 
more trouble, in the drawing-room scene of “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
than to stand some chairs in a row for the ladies to sit on when 
they listen to the recitation? It is a curious contrast to what we 
have just seen. 

It looks almost as if there were to be a pitched battle between 
acting and spectacular effects. Which will win? Only the public 
can answer that question. 








THAT COCK OSTRICH. 
By CHARLES DU VAL. 


AUTIIOR OF “ WITIL A SHOW TIIROUGII SOUTHERN AFRICA.” 


Ir was a brilliant summer day in Outshoorn—a dreamy little 
town situated in the Western Province of the Cape of Good Hope— 
the sun in all the fulness of South African glory was enjoying his 
evident triumph; a party of hotel occupants lazily sipped their 
coffee, and whiffed their cigarettes, on the verandah fronting the 
“ (Queen’s Arms,” as the hostelry was named, all more or less thank- 
ful to mine host, for having rendered the inner man as comfortable 
by his well-served dinner, as he had rendered the outer by the 
protecting shadow of awning spread overhead, to whose cooling 
influence might be added the shade produced by some half-dozen 
waving blue gum trees, and a band of willows springing as it were 
from the water furrow, running parallel to the side walk. 

The chief subject of conversation was the loss of the ill-fated 
steamer, Teuton, which, with two hundred people on board, had 
foundered in a calm sea a few days before, and by whom, but for 
an accident of chance, stroke of luck, or call it what you will, I 
myself should have been a passenger. Free interchange of ideas 
with fellow-traveller or hotel guest rules in most colonies, and in 
the Western Province of the Cape there is no exception to this 
rule. Having worn out the subject of the Teuton’s loss and the 
horrors attendant on the disaster, conversation lightly veered 
around to objects which have presented attraction to Queens and 
Courts for centuries past, and which at the present time, as an 
apparently unchangeable article of fashion, continue to constitute 
in the place where my scene is laid an important export of com- 
merce. Some fair reader is probably curious to learn what I refer 
to: I will tell her in two words—Ostrich Feathers. Outshoorn 
was a centre of ostrich farming districts, and an enterprising batch 
of Israelites, who are always to be found where an honest penny 
is to be made, were established as “ buyers,” and conversation 
waxed warm and contentious as to the relative merits of certain 
bunches of “prime whites,” “ feminas,” “tails,” &c., which the 
Dutch farmers had traded away that day at the morning market. 

Taking at the time but little interest in ostriches, farming, or 
feathers, I suggested to my compagnon de voyage, a young 
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American named Albert Thies, whose brilliant skill as a pianist 
had attracted my attention, that a fitting way to spend the day 
would be to pay a visit to the Montagu Pass—a cleft through the 
Western Province mountain chain, of whose beauty the Cape 
people are justly proud. In a few minutes we were rattling away, 
the white hood of our covered Cape cart affording ample protection 
from the burning sun ; while its canvas curtains pulled open created 
a current of air truly refreshing and banished the lassitude which 
climatie warmth induces even in the cold-blooded Briton with 
lris unparalleled energy and indomitable perseverance. A splendid 
bit of scenery is that Montagu Pass. I have never seen its 
equal in all my wanderings throughout South Africa, though I 
have descended the Sneuberg, piloted my way through the Hex 
River Valley, and crossed the lordly Drakensberg chain, into the 
fair land of Natal beneath. 

The road through the Montagu Pass is a good one, and has been 
cut out of the mountain side. A steep descent lies on one hand 
sweeping precipitately down into the gorge below; the only pro- 
tection for the traveller, his waggons and horses being enormous 
boulder stones, and portions thereof forming an irregular wall, the 
path having been actually cut through some of these huge 
geological pages of the history of ages ago. Mountain crags, 
kloofs, and thick brush are everywhere visible, and here and there 
abutting suddenly on the road are fancifully-formed boulders. It 
requires little effort of imagination to transform these into the 
resemblance of the rams of fossilised ironclads, which, floating about 
in an extraordinary era of the Earth’s progress, were left high and 
dry by an internal disturbance, and became assimilated with the 
beach on which they were permanently stranded. 

Alike interesting to geologist, artist, or tourist, the Montagu 
Pass boasts one more additional attraction. It is free from the 
harpies who proffer you indifferent photographs of the place of 
your enjoyment, or specimens of spar, or reliques, and last of all 
it has no hotel in its vicinity with a table @’héte, napkined waiters, 
bad wine, worse cigars, and the other benefits of civilisation which 
succeed in eradicating any interesting influences the beauty and 
peculiarity of the surrounding scene may have awakened. But 
Montagu Pass has its hotel though, and I will even go down on 
my knees to the “ Baas” of that hostelry, and in sackcloth and 
ashes implore his pardon, and that of the dark-skinned, rolling- 
eyed Kaftir maiden who acts as his Hebe, if I have by implication 
animadverted on his Olympian Retreat. After five miles on foot 
it was more than gratifying on arriving at the summit of the Pass 
to find mine host’s little thatched dwelling, and to be served by 
Kate Kackleback (in all the simplicity of her native modesty, and 
such fashionable apparel as a canvas sack and a blanket afforded), 
with a glass of Cape sherry, well mixed with an old acquaintance, a 
bottle of ginger ale. Ginger ale, too, surmounted by a label which 
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recalled “ Ireland and the Irish, Dublin,” and old acquaintances, Can- 
trell and Cochrane, for many a time and oft I had met at least one of 
them, and as the globules sparkled in the glass and the form of the 
worthy alderman rose in my recollection, it required little persuasion 
to suggest a toast omnipotent in the Emerald Isle,“ Here’s may ye 
never die till I kill you,” with which adjuration the contents of the 
swarthy barmaid’s glasses went rippling down our parched throats. 
A friendly sort of fellow, easy going, and not to be put out, was 
the “ Baas” of the hotel. We talked of shooting, and he produced 
a handsome rifle ; I took it and tried a few shots at a piece of flat 
stone standing prominently in a clump of bush. For the third 
time I raised the rifle, and with settled purpose and well-nerved 
hand was about to deal death to the boulder when mine host 
suddenly bethought him that danger might be the result, saying 
in the quietest, mildest way possible : 

“I think you’d better not fire over there ; one of my Hottentots 
is gathering wood in that clump—and the ostrich camp is a little 
beyond with two pair of breeding birds in it, it wouldn't do to hit 
one of them,” from which I inferred that the latter were of con- 
siderably more value than the former. It is needless to say that 
the intimation of a man being in the identical clump into which 
I had already despatched two bullets made me feel that I was an 
accessory to deliberate murder—a sensation not relieved until the 
Hottentot made his appearance, bearing on his head the fruits of 
his search in the shape of a huge bundle of rotten branches, and 
evidently minus any particles of the lead which had been 
forwarded in his direction. 

“What do you say to a look at the ostrich camp, Thies? ” 
said 1 to my comrade. 

“ All right,” he said, “they are not musical, but that doesn’t 
matter: I am,” with which effort of jocularity he led the way. 

A very important | industry i in South Africa is ostrich farming. 
An ostrich “camp” is a fenced-in area where the male and 
female birds, in pairs, are confined during the period of incubation. 
The cock or male bird takes his fair share of the process of 
hatching, carefully sitting on the eggs whilst his weaker half 
enjoys a little exercise and recreation, and he guards all ap- 
proach to his spouse when she is engaged in her part of the 
duty. 

The cock ostrich when thus paired is an excessively fierce bird, 
and though at other times tractable enough, becomes endowed 
with a resolute determination and courage that hesitates not to 
attack any disturber of his peace. 

Curious, ungainly-looking creatures, their only claims to beauty 
consist in a few wing and tail feathers, and a pair of eyes whose 
clearness and brilliancy is that of a gem, with power of vision 
almost illimitable. They possess a stomach,too! Many an alderman 
of city renown would give a considerable portion of the contents 
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of his money-bags for such a digestive apparatus. Many a bon 
vivant, in whose extremities the burning pains of gout show 
indication of the non-digestion of late suppers, would freely 
barter a part of his bank credit for the gastric juices of my 
two-toed acquaintance at whom we were gazing, as he stalked in 
a discomposed manner around and about his camp. The looker- 
on feels an inexpressible sensation of relief as, taking a rapid 
glance of the “kraal,” he discovers no interstice in the fence 
through which the infuriated bird inside can make his escape. 
He is easy to feed; nothing, in fact, comes to him amiss. You 
can give him crushed maize, or broken stones, chopped lucerne, 
or ground bones, he does not disdain a bonne bouche of a couple 
of pocket knives, whilst half-a-dozen tenpenny nails, a pair of 
scissors or a few gimlets he looks upon as a positive delicacy. It 
did not take us long to reach mine host’s ostrich camp, and there 
sure enough was the feathery lord, majestically working himself 
up into a ‘towering passion, his brilliant eye having “spied 
strangers ” with almost as acute a perception as a member of 
St. Stephen’s. 

Being more or less engrossed with the antics of the “Cock of 
the Walk,” who was rolling his body, flapping his wings, gyrating 
his elongated neck, and giving vent to his feelings by an occasional 
smothered kind of hiss, I failed to notice that a few yards to the 
right, a very decided gap in the fence presented no obstacle to his 
escape, and a moment later he discovered his advantage. Moving 
slowly up to the broken part of the fence, working up his wrath 
in his own peculiar fashion, he suddenly turned and charging 
through the gap, came rushing furiously in my direction. Eight 
or ten feet at the most divided us, and knowing that if he got 
a fair stroke at me with his double toe, well sustained by all 
the muscular force of his sinewy leg, the chances were that a fair 
division of my corporeal frame would be the result, and inspired 
more by instinct than courage, I rushed into close quarters with 
him, grappling at his long neck with my outstretched hand, in the 
hope of minimising the strength of his blow by meeting it half-way. 
More by accident or luck than coolness or design my left hand 
caught his throat, and the stroke with which he would, in all 
probability, have torn my body open, was turned aside, and its 
descending force exercised itself on a pair of pantaloons—one leg 
of which was converted into ribbons, and with a fair amount of outer 
cuticle from the limb within, strewed the scene of the combat. 
The impetuousity of his charge carried him a dozen yards beyond 
me, and before he could return to the engagement I had succeeded 
in putting a considerable clump of bush between us, and discovered 
my heroic comrade lying flat on his face, at the foot of a cluster of 
pampas grasses, having heard, as he afterwards explained, that it 
was the correct thing to lie down when attacked by an ostrich. 
This to an extent is true, as the blow of an ostrich is formidable 
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only when delivered by him perpendicularly—“ straight out from 
the shoulder,” as the “ fancy” style it. 

Bustling about, apparently conscious and proud of his victory, 
my late opponent made no further attempt to renew the combat, 
and feeling decidedly sore about the left leg, and generally dis- 
ordered by the fray, I lost no time in ordering the retreat to be 
sounded, and a wiser and a wounded man I hobbled ignominiously 
over the nearest fence to the adjacent river bank, where a little 
cold water to my scratched and bruised limb was decidedly 
acceptable. Joined here by my comrade, we compared notes on 
the recent engagement. 

“Well!” said Thies, “all that I could see was a magnificent 
jumble of ostrich feathers and coat tails, in which a man and a 
bird were considerably mixed. I should say, after the brilliant 
way in which you resisted a charge made with such elan and im- 
petuosity, that you are quite as fairly entitled to the South African 
war medal as the hundreds of government officials now wearing 
it, who never left their offices in Natal, and elsewhere, nor saw 
a shot fired nor an assegai flung—to say nothing of the thousand 
and one hangers-on to the skirts of the columns, who were con- 
spicuous by their absence when danger was near, and by their 
presence when decorations or rewards were distributed. 

* Come, come, my musical genius,” | replied, “ don’t be sarcastic, 
but help me to pin together the fragments of my inexpressibles, 
which, by the way, would have delighted the heart of an Irish 
landlord, the rents were so apparent everywhere. He did so, and 
with a feeling of greater interest in ostrich farming than I had 
previously exhibited, we returned to the thatched-roof tree of the 
Boniface of Montagu Pass, where some very rough sticking- 
plaister and a few improvised bandages made my leg as comfortable 
as could be expected, and the needle and thread of the Kaffir bar- 
maid succeeded in rendering my pantaloons a trifle more present- 
able in appearance. 

“It is a good job,” said the Baas, “ you didn’t harm the bird. 
That pair,” he added, “ cost me £180.” 

“Well,” thought I. “This is the most Christian-like person I 
have stumbled against for some time. He doesn’t mind my shoot- 
ing his Hottentot servant, but I mustn’t endanger his ostrich 
even in defence of my life.” 

I return, sore, wounded, and bleeding, from an encounter with 
one of his vicious birds, and receive for consolation a general 
warning, that it is rather a good job that I, and not my enemy, 
his feathered monster, has been injured in the fray. 

“Tsay, old chap,” said I, as I painfully clambered into the 
Cape cart, “1 shall get you appointed officer for this district, to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and next 
time I come this way perhaps you will be good enough to summon 
that cock ostrich of yours for a wanton and provoked assault—and 
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next time you’ve any Hottentot shooting on hand, just let me 
know, and I'll bring down a friend or two, better marksmen than I 
am, who will probably afford you more satisfaction. 

Our cart rattled gaily away by the light of the moon—bright as 
silver—such moonlight as only tropical climes display ; and as the 
various points of interest of the Pass were re-travelled, I had 
leisure to think over the narrow escape I had experienced. I also 
dwelt on ingratitude, asa characteristic of the ostrich; for reflec- 
tion told me that I was a holder of a number of shares in the 
Grahamstown Ostrich Farming Company, and assisting in keeping 
in luxury the friends, if not the “sisters, cousins, and aunts,” of 
that cock ostrich. 




















UNDER A BAN. 
By MRS. LODGE. 


AUTHOR OF “ LADY OLLOTINE.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A YEAR passed swiftly by after Irene’s return to England, and at 
the end of that time we find her, with her infaut son, living in a 
poor lodging in a fifth-rate street, turning out of a West-end 
square. 

By what untoward combination of circumstances she arrived at 
her present indigent position would prove rather tedious to relate 
in detail. 

It certainly did seem as though Fate had conceived a spite 
against the poor deserted young wife, and set everything at cross 
purposes, whenever there was the least chance of obtaining any 
intelligence concerning the movements of her husband, or the 
whereabouts of her child and Rena. 

Besides it is very difficult for a woman unaided and alone to 
pursue any search, or investigate a clue, when once obtained, to 
the end; there are so many places that a woman cannot visit alone 
with any sense of propriety. 

Her brother was a man of the world, besides being well versed 
in the law, and doubtless he would soon have brought Robert 
Lindford to bay, and made him do his wife justice; but unfortu- 
nately Irene shrank from letting her brother know that she was a 
suspected deserted wife, and thus, what in this instance was false 
pride, shut the door of help against her. 

At first, too, she could not believe it possible that her husband 
really meant to desert his wife and son to their fate, and thus 
leave them to die of want. She lingered on some time in hope of 
his answering the heartrending notices she caused to be inserted 
daily in the agony column of the 7imes. 

3ut Robert Lindford made no sign, and as to her finding him 
unaided and without the least clue by which she could trace his 
wanderings, she might as well have tried to find one of the stars 
that had shot into space. She herself was swallowed up in that 
mighty modern Babylon like a drop in the ocean, where she 
might have hidden away for ever from her friends, and have gone 
down to her grave unpitied, and unknown. 
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And all this dreary time her heart was torn with anxious 
fears concerning the fate of her infant daughter. She had 
never loved her son with that tender all-absorbing love which had 
filled her heart when first she clasped her firstborn treasure to her 
bosom. 

Her little baby girl had come to her like a sweet spring flower 
after a hard, bleak winter, all the awakening tenderness of a young 
mother’s love clustered round this child. But her son had been 
brought forth in bitterness, there were nothing but cruel memories 
clinging round his young life—she always called him “ sorrow’s 
son.” She had never looked into his face with a glad heart. Her 
very lullaby over her babe sounded like a passionate wail of sup- 
pressed misery. Yet although no joyous memories clung around 
the child, he was woven with the very fibres of her heart. She 
loved him with mournful devotion, much as a captive loves the 
son who shares his chains. 

The one great wish of her heart through all this sorrow, neglect, 
and suffering was to meet her husband face to face. She would 
utter no word of upbraiding, only ask him to restore her child to 
her arms, and place her in a home however humble. Brought up 
in a loving domestic circle as Irene had been, her present wan- 
dering, homeless life appeared a terrible sort of existence. 

It was some time before she began to realise the full bitterness 
of her hard lot. At first she only realised the humiliation of her 
deserted position; but when poverty began to stare her in the 
face, she roused herself into action, more for the sake of her baby 
boy than herself. 

She bethought herself of her husband’s bankers; they might 
forward a letter from her to Mr. Lindford, and perhaps advance 
her money to meet her present necessity. At any rate, she must 
make the trial, cost what it might of pain and humiliation. 

Mr. Fulwood, the head of the firm, was seated alone in the 
bank parlour when she sought an interview with him, and the 
first glance she caught of his pale, grave face and searching grey 
eye made her wish herself well out of his presence. 

She knew not how to begin, hers was such a painful situacion 
to explain to a perfect stranger, and Mr. Fulwood’s countenance 
did not invite confidence at first sight. 

Twice he had to ask in what way he could be of service to her, 
before she could collect her thoughts, or gain courage enou_;h to 
introduce the object of her visit. 

* T cannot quite understand what it is you require, madam,” he 
replied, after listening to her faltering little speech, with a grave, 
attentive face. ‘ Of course we shall honour Mr. Robert Lindford’s 
cheques to any amount, or his wife’s if he has given her authority 
to draw on us during his absence.” 

“Could he forward a letter to Mr. Lindford?” she inquired 
in a faltering voice, all hope of pecuniary assistance at an 
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end, she had no authority to draw a shilling from her hus- 
band’s accumulated store to save herself or their little son from 
starvation. 

The banker replied that he presumed she was aware Mr. 
Lindford was travelling half round the globe, never remaining 
more than a few days in any town or city. He looked almost 
searchingly into her face as he answered; her manner and the 
nature of her request evidently surprised him. 

A painful throb in the throat almost choked her utterance ; she 
saw the false light in which her act was being regarded, it was 
with difficulty that she faltered out, with flushed face and tearful 
eyes, “I was not in England when my husband left home, and— 
and—there had been some little misunderstanding between us— 
but if I could get a letter forwarded to him, it would explain it 
all away.” 

“1 will try if I can oblige you in this matter. Your husband 
has letters of credit on a great many of our foreign correspondents, 
and no doubt a letter might reach him through one of them.” 

Irene felt as though she could embrace him on the spot for this 
unexpected kindness; she could not repress her grateful tears as 
she thanked him. 

“ Well, send me the letters and I will do my best,” he answered 
quite pleasantly, “and if it will be of use you can draw on us for 
a hundred or two, until you hear from Mr. Lindford.” Then, as 
she rose to retire, he shook hands with her, as though he had 
been an old friend. 

As she was about to leave the bank parlour the door was flung 
open and a gentleman entered quickly, then observing that a 
lady was in the act of leaving, he held the door open for her to 
pass out. 

He was a fine, genial-looking man, with a ready smile playing 
round his rather large mouth ; all this Irene observed as he bowed 
to her with great deference when she passed him; it struck her 
at the time how much easier it would have been to have explained 
her painful cireumstances to him than to Mr. Fulwood, whose 
calm, searching eye appeared to convict her of some grave 
impropriety before she uttered a word; she had a painful 
conviction all the time that she remained in the bank-parlour, 
that her extreme diffidence made her appear to disadvantage, she 
found ‘it impossible to explain with clearness what she really 
did require at Mr. Fulwood’s hands. Still, on the whole he had 
been very kind and considerate. She felt more at ease when she 
came forth from this ordeal, indeed she became more hopeful of 
gaining intelligence of her husband than she had been since she 
left Walton Grange for the last time. 

Meanwhile the genial-looking junior partner, addressing his 
grave senior, said carelessly, “ Who is that lady, Fulwood? She 
struck me as being out and out handsome.” 
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“ You should know her, Dunster, you are an old chum of her 
husband’s, I think.” 

“ You interest me deeply, my dear fellow, I’ll look up that chum 
whoever he may be, for the sake of his wife.” 

“‘T wonder you never met her; you visited the Lindfords when 
they lived in Portland Place, did you not ?” 

“Yes, but that’s ages ago, I never remember having met that 
lady anywhere. Is she any relation of Robert Lindford ? ” 

* She is his wife.” 

*“ What! Robert Lindford’s wife? Why, my dear fellow, his wife 
was drowned in that mail packet, which was run down between 
Dover and Calais, some months ago! He told me so himself!” 

“ Well, perhaps he has married again—that lady informed me 
that she is his wife.” 

“When! I hope you didn’t cash a cheque fora few hundreds on 
faith of that statement ? Lindford can hardly have taken to him- 
self a third wife I should imagine, so soon after the loss of his 
second.” 

A frown gathered on Mr. Fulwood’s brow, he began to fear he 
had been imposed on by this interesting-looking stranger, and 
inquired rather reluctantly about the time when the mail boat 
was lost. 

“Qh, rather more than six months ago,” replied the junior, 
pursing up his lips, “and when I met Lindford the other day, 
before he left for the Antipodes, or the North-Pole, or something 
of that sort, he told me that his wife and only son were in that 
packet when it went down with all hands on board—so you see 
that if this beautiful stranger is his wife, he must have been in 
some haste to console himself for his loss.” 

“You surprise me. 1 am seldom deceived as to character, and 
the lady appeared to me both truthful and honest, she had a sor- 
rowful, careworn lock too, which interested me greatly, I cannot 
believe from her appearance generally that she is an impostor, 
there is too much truthfulness in her eye for that,” replied Mr. 
Fulwood, reflectively. 

“One of your hobbys, my dear fellow, if you go on trusting 
people because they happen to have truthful eyes and honest- 
looking faces, you will find yourself nicely taken in one of these 
days. Now tell me what did this handsome stranger want with 
you? I must say it is very wrong of Lindford to leave such a 
beautiful wife behind him, whilst he’s roaming about nobody knows 
where. Why the sly rascal told me he was sick of England, and 
didn’t care if he never set foot on British soil again,” said the 
junior, ina bantering tone—he at least put no faith in this 
stranger. 

Mr. Fulwood, however, made no answer, he certainly did pride 
himself greatly on reading the character of people at sight; but 
in this instance it was plain he had been deceived, and ‘feeling 
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angry and annoyed he took up a pen on the instant, and wrote a 
few words declining all further communication with what he 
reluctantly believed a designing woman. 

Yet this outwardly stern man possessed a most benevolent heart. 
Had he known the exact truth about Irene, he would have 
advanced her any amount at his own risk; and also have spared 
no trouble to get her letters forwarded, through his correspondents, 
to her husband. 

When Mrs. Lindford received Mr. Fulwood’s curt note declining 
any further communication with her, she little dreamt it was that 
genial-looking man, who bowed her out of the bank parlour so 
politely, that had steeled the grave-looking man’s kindly heart 
against her. The careless worldling took it for granted that the 
handsome woman came there to impose on his benevolent senior 
partner; and thus he inflicted an irreparable wrong on an in- 
nocent person by his causeless suspicions. 

Poverty, like winter, heralds its approach with lowering clouds 
and chilly blasts; sometimes it approaches slowly, with a few 
sunny days intervening, as though somewhat loth to settle down 
all at once into bleakness and barrenness. But once, when winter 
or poverty begins to approach, it comes on with inevitable certainty. 
There is this difference, however, between them, that whenever 
poverty sets in, there is seldom any hope of a coming spring-time 
for the poor poverty-stricken ones. 

The first approach of this cold dread visitant to Irene, and her 
baby boy, came in the shape of a parting from Burton, who had 
proved a faithful servant in time of trial. The good woman begged 
hard to remain ; she wanted no wages, she said, she would even work 
with her needle to earn her own support. And with bitter tears of 
repentance she acknowledged that she owed more atonement to 
her mistress that a life-service could repay. 

But Mrs. Lindford was firm, she saw no prospect of paying her 
wages at some future day,and would not stoop to receive a benefit 
from her servant. She had begun to give music lessons when she 
found that all hope of receiving support from her husband failed 
her; still, she knew that to provide for her child and a servant with 
the labour of her own hands would be utterly impossible. 

She was not long before she obtained as many pupils as she 
could conveniently teach, but then they were not high-class pupils, 
and the remuneration was only sufficient to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

Soon after Burton left her the child began to pine for fresh air, 
she dreaded to trust him out alone with a small, ignorant nurse- 
girl, and although she took him out herself on all possible 
occasions, the best hours of the day were of necessity devoted to 
her profession. 

She made many sacrifices to save her child from drooping, sadly 
overtaxing her strength to obtain an efficient nurse to take him 
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into the parks daily ; this, however, entailed so much extra expense 
that at length she was compelled to remove into cheaper apart- 
ments. 

The street to which she removed bore a respectable character ; 
though no one who cared to keep up an appearance of gentility 
would like to reside in it. 

It was tenanted for the most part with lodging-house keepers, 
who throve visibly on the necessities of the necessitous. A 

strange medley of human beings came to that street in quest 
of lodgings; each one with a history of their own, some sad, 
some sinful, but for the most part ‘melancholy, and changeful 
as an autumn sky, when the clouds of winter begin to gather on 
the horizon. 

It was to Thanet Street that the poor old half-pay captain came ; 
a man who had seen good service in his day, but was now obliged 
to lodge in a cheap locality, and eke out his scanty income on two 
meals per diem, with an occasional dinner given him by some old 
military chum of larger means. 

There, too, came the major, a sort of swell, who never ventured 
out by daylight in winter, and was often in want of a half-crown, 
though he knew no end of titled people, and occasionally informed 
his landlady that he was going to dine at the Carlton, or it might 
be with the Marquis of Toptree, or some other great nob. 

Here, also, younger sons with expensive habits and slender 
purses, found it convenient to rusticate at times, when they were 
particularly wanted at their fashionable chambers in the Albany. 

Then there was the ill-paid shopman, or it might be a lawyer’s 
clerk, who found a lodgment in the topmost attic, whilst the man 
who did something in the city occupied the comfortable parlours. 

In some houses every room contained a different occupant, who 
knew no more of each other than if it were seas, instead of a thin 
partition, which divided their habitation. 

Little had Irene imagined, until poverty threw her amongst 
them, how many decently-attired people live from day to day 
without any reliable means of subsistence. The very birds of 
chance, whose feeding-ground is the great English Babylon, with 
its mysterious currents of life and death ; wealth and poverty ; 
temptation, sin, and crime. 

And alone fighting with poverty was this delicately-nurtured 
woman, with a baby to feed and care for. God help her, the 
struggle was sore! Yet Irene was brave of heart, labour on she 
did, with a load of sorrow to bear, that would have crushed a 
brave, strong man to the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mrs. EaseumM, the owner of Thanet Mansion, Thanet Street, 
where Irene went to lodge for cheapness, was not a bad sort—so 
at least the old half-pay captain said, who occupied the second- 
floor back. No, Mrs. Easeum was not a bad sort, if you paid her 
regularly, and did not object to fleecing. 

True, Mrs. Easeum did her fleecing in small quantities at a 
time, she was far too politic to shear her sheep at a stroke. 

She was a widow—indeed, she always had been one, as far as 
anybody knew—and had brought up her three children by the 
labour of her hands, or, as some hinted, the dexterity of her 
fingers. She boasted of having “kep’ house over her head for 
more than twenty year.” And it would be no stretch of imagina- 
tion to conceive, that during that time she had fleeced some 
thousands of unfortunate people of a good large pack of wool. 

None of Mrs. Easeum’s lodgers appeared to stay very long, 
unless they chanced to get into her debt, and even then a visit 
to their nearest uncle supplied the means of payment, and they 
soon departed, poorer and wiser than they came. She was an 
excellent financier, and would have made an invaluable coadjutor 
to the minister who taxed matches. 

There was nothing too insignificant for Mrs. Easeum to tax. 
The tax on her lodgers’ salt alone amounted to some shillings 
weekly. She had a laudable practice of making up her bills 
daily, and charging each item separately, viz., milk, twopence ; 
bread, sixpence; candles, do. ; matches, halfpenny ; salt and pepper, 
twopence ; vinegar and mustard do.—so that by the end of the 
week her lodgers paid pretty high for seasoning. “ And it was so 
mean,” as Mrs. Easeum truly said, “to haggle over a penny.” 
Although the poor daily governess on the third-floor front did 
sometimes meekly suggest that she had only two candles during 
the week, and not quite a halfpennyworth of salt. 

Yet we repeat Mrs. Easeum was not a bad sort of her kind. If 
you paid your bills weekly, she allowed you a latchkey, and you 
went and came without question; she never pryed into your 
drawers and boxes when you were out, nor into your actions when 
you were in. She had been a domestic servant in her youth, and 
had yet some little conscience remaining in her breast. Not so 
her daughters, however, they had been reared on the lodgers’ 
spoil, and were as ruthless as born Ishmaelites. 

Mrs. Easeum herself was open to conviction, and would some- 
times allow that it was possible she might have charged for a 
thing twice over, “because she was certain they would not wrong 
a poor struggling widow to the value of a brass coin,” she would 
say, with a sublime confidence in her lodgers’ integrity that was 
quite touching, and shut them up at once. 
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But the glassy blue eyes of her youngest born never softened at 
a lodger’s complaint ; she had a most provoking way of listening 
quietly when anyone complained of a glaring overcharge; and 
then as quietly asking, “ if it would be convenient to settle ma’s 
little bill at once? because ma wanted to pay the rates that day 
—the rate man had called five times, and ma was afraid he wouldn't 
call again, and she couldn’t afford to pay for a summons.” Indeed, 
it appeared from Miss Tilda’s account that the rate collector was 
always pressing for the rates, when any lodger happened to be in 
arrears. 

Tilda and her sister had great musical powers, in addition to 
their sharp business practices, and tortured their lodgers’ ears 
quite as unmercifully as they fleeced their pockets. 

They might be heard at all hours thumping on a jingling piano 
somewhere underground, when not engaged in waiting on their 
lodgers ; whenever a bell rang it acted on the sisters like a 
prompter’s bell at the opera; in the instant the young ladies were 
heard singing a wild bravura, the sound of their voices gradually 
approaching nearer, until a sharp finale ended with a knock at the 
door of the unlucky lodger, who happened to have summoned their 
attendance. Miss Tilda always answered a bell in this way, giving 
a thud at the door, that made a nervous person jump, but never 
waiting for permission to enter. 

Sometimes this discordant singing continued for an hour at a 
time. And then the other lodgers knew that the “ parlours ” had 
company, and Miss Tilda lightened her labours with a song. 

‘** The ‘ parlours’ was a gentleman, and paid well,” Mrs. Easeum 
took care to inform her other lodgers, “and such a pleasant gentle- 
man too, that the girls quite delighted to wait on him.” And the 
girls certainly did appear very merry when the ‘ parlours’ enter- 
tained company. 

The Misses Easeum possessed powerful lungs and rather dis- 
dained the chromatic scale, unless by chance they struck up on 
F sharp and mounted upwards like the lark, till their voices were 
lost in a shrill scream. 

There is an old saying about poverty and strange bedfellows. 
Certainly, poverty alone induced Irene to take up her abode in 
Thanet Mansion. The rooms were clean and comfortably furnished, 
and cheap. She had yet to learn about the items. 

The astute lodging-house keeper saw with intuitive quickness 
that Mrs. Lindford came to Thanet Street for the sake of cheap- 
ness alone ; from long and varied experience Mrs. Easeum could 
almost tell at sight how much her lodgers could afford to pay, and 
charged accordingly. There wasa touch of feeling in this woman’s 
breast, poverty and hard struggles had made her grasping, but. not 
altogether ruthless, and she pitied this young mother battling 
single-handed for bread. 

She accepted Mrs. Lindford’s explanation, that her husband was 
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not in England, and that she was obliged to give music lessons to 
earn her living, in consequence, without question, and asked a 
lower rent than she was accustomed to take for her drawing-room 
floor. 

“She is a real lady,” she said to her daughters; “ shouldn’t 
wonder a bit if her husband hadn't run through his fortune and 
left her in the lurch. I’ve known dukes obliged to leave the 
country; what with gambling, and horse-racing, and such-like 
guings on, gentlemen soon run through their fortunes now-a-days 
—so you see Tilda I didn’t care to be hard on her, a poor young 
mother as wasn’t brought up to earn her bread, I’m certain, and I 
know what it is to my sorrow to earn for a young family.” 

“ Family, ma?” cried Tilda, “ I’m not going to wait on a lot of 
children ! ” 

“Only a sweet little boy, Tilda dear, and there’s a nurse comes 
hy day to take care of him—them drawing-rooms never let well— 
there was the major you thought so much of, he only left his 
carpet bag for six weeks’ rent, and extras !” 

** More reason, ma, we should make up for it now: I can’t see 
the good of taking in anybody that can’t pay us well.” Tilda had 
no sympathy even with “ real ladies,” unless they came to Thanet 
Mansion with well-filled purses. 

After a few days, however, Miss Tilda owned that “ the ‘drawing- 
rooms ’ was a very sweet lady indeed, she didn’t mind doing a bit 
extra for her, ’eause she never gave herself airs.” 

The poor young mother had so many sorrows of her own, that 
she failed to mind Miss Tilda’s erratic ways, although the singing, 
or rather shouting, did try her nerves and make her feel rather 
acutely her fallen fortunes. 

Yet she bore all without complaint and surprised Miss Tilda 
into better behaviour from a sense of shame. She was not obtuse 
enough not to perceive the contrast her boisterous manner 
presented to that of the calm, dignified lady lodger, whose voice 
though distinct was always low and sweet. 

It was in Thanet Mansion that Irene’s real struggles to keep a 
home over the head ef herself and her child began. 

Tilda Easeum, who kept her mother’s books and made out the 
lodgers’ bills, had been too long accustomed to fleece their inmates 
to spare the hard-worked young mother, and although she did 
not mind doing anything extra for her, yet she never forgot to 
charge for her services. 

Mrs. Easeum would willingly have left out most items from the 
‘drawing-rooms’’ bill when she found that the lady never indulged 
in a supper tray and often forgot to dine. 

Yet, though the struggle was a sore one, Irene did manage to 
meet her weekly bills and reserve a small sum in case of 
emergency by using the utmost economy and living on the most 
meagre fare. 
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One day, however, she came home to find her little son stricken 
down with fever, and then her struggle became a fight with the 
gaunt enemy, poverty—cold, unrelenting poverty, that had 
hovered round her and dogged her footsteps ever since she entered 
Mrs. Easeum’s inhospitable dwelling. 

Even if she dared trust the child to the care of the nurse 

during the day, she was too right-minded to carry infection into 
the homes of her pupils, and thus all at once the spring of their 
sustenance became cut off. 
- Then commenced her first visit to the nearest pawnbroker, her 
feeling on entering one of his little pens being that of over- 
powering self-abasement. She stammered out her request for a 
loan so humbly that the young man stared at her almost 
suspiciously. 

“ Well, ma’am, what do you want on this?” he asked, quite 
roughly : “ three poun’ ?” and he threw it back to her with an air 
of lofty contempt. 

“Tt cost double,” she ventured to say, and was preparing to 
leave, when he held out his hand again for the despised gem. 

Then he tested it and weighed it, and finally offered to lend 
her thirty shillings on the article. 

Sick at heart, Irene accepted the money, and then crept out of 
the place stealthily, like one ashamed to be seen on such an 
errand even by a passing stranger. 

Then, as her resources dwindled,a removal to the second floor 
became necessary, until at length she found herself an inmate of 
the back room on the topmost story. 

Yet this proved what the old half-pay captain said on Mrs. 
Easeum’s behalf, “that she was not a bad sort,”as the higher 
Mrs. Lindford mounted the more considerate she became; and 
even Tilda forgot “the items” and ceased her singing when she 
answered her bell. She carried poor little master Fred very 
gently up the narrow stairs that led to the fourth-floor back, “ he 
will be all the better for the change, ma’am,” she said, quite 
feelingly for her ; “there’s a beautiful look-out from this window. 
You can see the park and a long way all round London, besides, 
the air is quite fresh up here, ma’am.” 

Then she gently left the room, awed into something like rever- 
ence, when the young mother laid her little son on the mean bed, 
and clasped her hands together, with an expression of anguish in 
her white face, the like of which Tilda Easeum had never seen on 
any countenance. 

This lady was so very different from the needy, shiftless gentility 
that usually came to Thanet Mansion, who didn’t mind running up 
bills without any means of payment ; but this lady, so gentle and 
so patient, paid her bills regularly, and moved into meaner rooms 
without ever uttering a complaint in her hearing. 

“T must lay aside all false pride and ask assistance from my 
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brother,” said Irene to herself, as she sat down on the only avail- 
able chair in the barely furnished room, “I cannot let my child 
die, and it will be some weeks before I can begin my lessons again.” 

Had she believed he was in affluent circumstances she would 
have applied to him for help long ago; there was her small fortune 
still in his hands which she had a right to claim, or at least the 
interest on it, which had been accumulating some years ; but she, 
feared he was still embarrassed with debt, and then there had been 
always a shrinking dread on her part to make him, and more 
especially his family, acquainted with her painful position. She 
would rather endure any privation than be pitied by the vulgar, 
fussy Mrs. Tribulum. 

Now, however, it was a question, not of privation but want, that 
could brook no delay, and everybody knows, or at least they have 
heard, that necessity knows no law, and it was cruel necessity 
indeed that made her at length seek assistance from her brother. 

The next day, after she removed to the top floor, she asked Mrs. 
Easeum to look after little Fred for an hour or two, whilst she went 
out on a little business. 

“T’ll take care of him, ” cried Tilda, promptly ; “ I’m sure a little 
walk will do you good, ma’am. I'll just bring my needlework up 
here, and then you need not hurry back, you know.” 

Irene felt rather weak from long confinement to the house, or 
it might be meagre fare and mental anxiety, anyhow the two-mile 
walk from her lodging to the Temple nearly exhausted her strength, 
and more than once she feared she should faint from weakness by 
the way. The air made her feel strangely hungry ; once she found 
herself standing before the window of a pastry-cook’s, surveying 
the tempting delicacies with wistful eyes. She was glad at length, 
when passing through a mean street, to find a humble-looking 
baker’s shop, where she entered, and ate a penny loaf with the 
relish that hunger alone can give such simple fare. 

She felt stronger after this frugal meal, and walking onwards at 
a quickened pace soon found herself at the entrance of the Temple, 
by Temple Bar. 

She had forgotten the number and the name of the block of 
buildings in which his chambers were situate, but as she had visited 
him there once or twice, she did not anticipate any difficulty in 
finding the spot again, at any rate she would see his name on the 
doorpost, if she walked along in the same direction she remembered 
taking with her brother when she once walked with him from 
Charing Cross to his chambers. 

It was a chilly November day, the wind blew cold and damp 
from the river, rushing up the narrow openings with a cutting 
force that chilled Irene to the bones, as she wandered up and 
down, vainly looking for George Elvaston’s name. 

“Whe may you want, ma’am,” at length asked one of the 
Temple officials, rather gruffly—*“ Elvaston,” he repeated, “ well, 
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I don’t remember the name, I don’t think he ever had chambers 
on this side the buildings.” 

“Who is the lady enquiring for?” asked a threadbare-looking 
lawyer’s clerk, stopping to listen. 

“ Well, she’s asking for the name of Elvaston, but there’s 
nobody of that name hereabouts, and never was to my knowledge.” 

“Wait. a bit, you are wrong—there was a Mr. Elvaston at 
number ten, but he’s gone ever so long ago.” 

* And can you tell me where he has removed to?” asked Irene, 
sadly disappointed at not finding him at the old spot. 

“ Indeed I cannot, ma’am, but the porter at the gate is sure to 
know, if you will wait a moment I will go and ask him,” and 
away he ran, apparently glad to make himself of use. 

The stolid porter remembered Mr. Elvaston very well, but he’d 
left the Temple nigh on two years ago,—how should he know 
where Mr. Elvaston had gone to? it wasn’t his business to keep 
a register of gentlemen’s chambers after they’d left the Temple— 
wasn’t there a law-list ? why didn’t the lady refer to that ?” 

“ Ah, to be sure I didn’t think of that!” cried civil, obliging 
Threadbare, “if you don’t mind, ma’am, I'll take you to the 
stationer’s over the way, they know me tbere, and will let you look 
at the law-list for my asking.” 

They found George Elvaston’s name easily enough in the law- 
list, but his address was only given at his old chambers in the 
Temple, so that Irene proved none the wiser for the search. She 
thanked the clerk, however, quite gratefully, for the trouble he 
had taken, and as he was turning away a thought struck her, she 
would go to Walworth, perhaps he could direct her on her way. 

To Walworth, ma’am, by the *bus I suppose ? There’s one passes 
the Temple gates every quarter of an hour which takes youall the 
way for fourpence—cheap isn’t it? Shall I see you into it, cause 
ou the wrong side of Chancery Lane it’s sixpence! Poor fellow, 
his coat was seedy, but for all that he was kind and courteous, one 
of nature’s gentlemen. Her state of mind was by no means 
enviable, as she rode along in the omnibus towards Mrs. 
Tribulum’s r sidence. 

Alas, how changed, even in heart, she felt herself since-she last 
parted, rather coldly, from her brother’s wife. Had she not 
married to escape mother and daughter, and have a home of her 
own. Oh, what a mockery appeared her present homeless 
condition! Was it for this she had sacrificed love, liberty, and 
youth? “TI can endure anything now at Mrs. Tribulumn’s hands 
with patience,” she said, weeping silently; “nothing can add to 
my already overflowing cup of bitterness.” 

So Irene said, and so she believed, until she reached the spot 
where Mrs. Tribulum’s house formerly stood, and instead of the 
dingy red-brick mansion, and the grimy cedar trees, she beheld a 
new railway station. 
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Utterly bewildered she crossed the road and enquired at a shop 
if she had lost her way. 

No, she had not come to the wrong place; Mrs. Tribulum’s 
house was pulled down over a year ago, and the family had gone 
up west somewhere. 

That was all the information Irene could gain in the neighbour- 
hood where Mrs. Tribulum had been a respected resident for more 
than a quarter of a century, so quickly are: people swallowed up 
and forgotten in the mighty city. 

How the crushed woman reached her humble lodging after this 
terrible disappointment she scarcely knew ; as she went along she 
often whispered to herself poor Tom Hood's pathetic lines, 

“Oh, it was pitiful, 
In that whole city full, 
Friends she had none,”’ 

When once she reached her humble dwelling place, she sat 
down and gazed into the face of her sleeping boy, with mute, un- 
speakable anguish. 

His little cheek was so wan and pale. Oh for a breath of the 
ocean, or a sight of the fresh green fields ! 

But alas—alas !—what a terrible fate loomed over mother and 
son. Could it be possible her little one would pine away from want 
before her eyes ? 

The bare thought chilled her heart’s blood, and made her 
shiver. Yet there were but a few shillings. between her and 
absolute want. She had pledged everything of value she 
possessed, but as yet she had not come to that wretched state of 
penury that sells one’s garments for bread. It was coming now! 
the winter had set in, and bare, cold, pinching poverty stared the 
hapless mother and child in the face. 

Untii now she had relied on receiving aid from her brother, 
when driven to the extreme necessity of asking it from his hand 
but when she found this resource had failed her, her heart sank 
within her, and for some time misery and despair overcame her. 

In her distress she began to cast about in her mind who would 
be likely to help her, if she so far forgot the pride of her stubborn 
heart and could bring herself to ask it. 

In her extremity she bethought herself of Doctor Lacaver. She 
had not heard from him for years, yet she was quite certain of 
help from him if she could make her present position known to 
him. 

She did not know his whereahouts, yet she at once wrote him a 
letter entreating him to come to her immediately, as the least 
delay might cause the help she needed to come too late. This 
letter she addressed to his father’s house in the country, with a 
request that it should be forwarded to the Doctor if absent. 

Then she sat down to wait with what patience she could 
command. To wait and to watch, whilst the weary days went by 
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that brought want and starvation nearer; whilst hope receded 
into the dim distance, to make room for blank despair. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A PALE, shrinking woman, beautiful, spite of her wan cheeks 
and famine gleaming eye, sank down one cold December evening, 
on one of the stone seats placed in the abutment of a bridge 
crossing the Thames. 

She was young, the thick brown hair which clustered on her 
brow, and lay against her pinched white cheek, would have 
adorned the head that wore a diadem, and the sweetly-formed 
mouth and even pearly teeth would have provoked the poet’s lay 
under happier auspices. 

Yet there she sat, scanning each passer-by with strange 
eagerness ; her gaze so sad and wistful, it might have moved a 
savage of the trackless plain to pity. What a world of anguish 
looked forth from those dark, sorrowful eyes; misery was written 
on this woman’s face as plainly as though it were a printed page. 
There was an air about her that poverty had failed to crush, you 
could not have mistaken her, even if clothed in rags, for one of the 
common herd ; but it was not her garments that bespoke poverty, 
for although thinly clad, there was nothing mean in her attire. 

Why then, you ask, did she cower there in the cold of a winter’s 
evening? Ah, why! Alas, ’tis pitiful to tell! but this gently 
nurtured, beautiful woman was a beggar. 

With the recklessness engendered by despair she had ventured 
out under the shade of coming night to beg. Yet she had 
already walked some miles without being able to stretch forth her 
hand or raise her voice. Poor young mother! this seemed to 
her the only chance left of saving her son’s life; she dreaded to 
hear him wail for food in vain, but she sadly miscalculated her 
strength when she would fain beg for him to save him from the 
horrors of slow starvation. 

She had hurried along through the busy streets, like one 
trying to escape rather than to face the terrible ordeal of asking 
alms from a passing stranger, until quite worn out, and she sank 
down on the cold stone bench to rest, “to rest and to gather 
courage,” she told herself, with a convulsive twitching of her 
white lips. She had not tasted food that day, yet she felt no 
hunger, was conscious of nothing, in fact, but her bitter humilia- 
tion and untold misery. 

True, she noted how the lights from scores of busy centres 
gleamed on the turbid, swiftly flowing river, noted also how the 
stars above her looked down on the vast city, with its hundred 
spires pointing upwards to God, and its thousands of palaces filled 
with untold treasure. A city wherein wealth lies garnered up 
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that can only be reckoned by millions, where there are men rich 
enough to purchase a German principality and keep up the state 
of a prince; where charity, too, abounds, and even homeless dogs 
are cared for, yet here was one of God’s fairest creatures ready to 
perish of hunger and no man regarded it ! 

It was monstrous, incredible, and yet, alas, too true! 

In her extremity she had that morning called on the clergyman 
of the church where she had attended regularly for some months, 
being encouraged to take this step by the exalted sermon she had 
heard him preach the previous Sunday morning on charity. 

On sending in her name she was introduced to the presence of 
the charitable divine, who received her civillyenough. But when 
in a faltering voice she made known her errand, his whole man 
changed. He rose up majestically and surveyed her with the 
severity of a judge about to sentence some wretched criminal to 
penal servitude who ought in justice to be hanged. “ What right 
have you to come to me to ask for alms?” he questioned in a 
stern voice, and when he found the poor woman unable to reply 
from nervous shame, he went on yet more sternly, “I have never 
seen you in my church, did you ever subscribe to one of its 
charities ? ” 

“T have been too poor to give since I came to reside in this 
neighbourhood,” she said meekly, rising to take leave. 

“ Ah, well, stay,” he said, less sternly, but with an air of 
pompous charity that at any other time would have made the 
destitute mother smile. ‘Your case may be a very deserving 
one, but I have no time to enquire into it—there is the Poverty 
Repression Society—better call at one of their offices, they collect 
large sums to enquire into deserving cases.” 

* But don’t say I sent you,” he called out as she left the room. 

“He might have refused me in a more gentle tone,” she said, 
as she left the house, pressing her hand to her heart like one in 
sudden pain. It was not Christlike to rebuke the needy, as 
though poverty were a crime.” 

She wandered on in the direction of the nearest Poverty 
Repression office, scarcely knowing her object, she was so stunned 
by her misery. It was a mean-looking, and not over cleanly place. 
She hesitated to mount to the first floor as the writing on the 
door-post directed applicants to do. 

Her need, however, was sore, she concluded it was her duty to 
make an effort, it would be a sin to let her child want if help could 
be obtained at any cost to her. 

She at length gathered up courage to ring the bell, when a 
sharp voice cried, “ Come in.” 

But her heart failed her, she was about to turn away and retrace 
her steps when the door opened, and a most repellent elderly man 
demanded in a threatening tone why she rang that bell if she did 
not want to come in. 
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“ T want to see the secretary,” said Irene, quietly, and not with- 
out native dignity also. 

“Oh, in that case, ma’am,” replied the man in an altered tone, 
“ you must ring the bell on the ground floor, we only take in cases 
for inquiry in this office.” 

But she had seen enough, and hastened from the Poverty Re- 
pression Society’s Office, convinced that to appeal to the secretary 
would only be to subject herself to further indignity without 
any avail. 

And so, as we have said, knowing not where to apply for aid in 
her distress, she had in despair crept out in the gathering gloom 
to beg; she knew not which way to take, she was like one impelled 
onward by cruel Fate, rather than a reasoning thinking being. She 
could not reason on her terrible misery. It appeared as though 
she dared not think of the frightful future which lay before her 
and her child; to ward off present hunger was her only aim: all 
beyond seemed shrouded in fearful gloom and horror. 

She had been sitting on the stone bench some time without any 
one heeding her, when at length someone stopped and looked 
inquiringly into her face. 

Her pulse quickened, she felt as though every light on the 
bridge danced before her eyes as she rose up and extended her 
hand, but ere she received a reply, she uttered a gasping sob and 
fled away, overwhelmed with stinging shame. 

In her confusion and misery she hurried on fully a mile before 
she became aware of what she was doing, so purposeless had been 
her wandering footsteps. Then she recollected that she was going 
farther from her home, and as yet she had made no effort to effect 
her purpose; leaning against a wall she murmured in a choked 
voice, Oh, God, I pray thee spare me from this great misery. I 
cannot beg!” 

The spot where she halted was dark and silent. After atime her 
heart beat less painfully and she began to gather courage: “ Per- 
haps I could beg in the darkness,” she said to herself, “’tis the 
glare of the gas-lamps which makes a coward of me. 

At that moment she heard the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and all at once a preternatural calm appeared to come over her, 
she advanced to meet the stranger and asked for help in a voice of 
touching despair. 

“Eh? What? Speak up can’t you! What do you want?” 
said the person she addressed roughly, although, in appearance he 
was a gentleman. 

**T—am—am in distress, my child is ill—and—and—if I do not 
beg he must die of want,” she stammered out, words began to fail 
her, her throat was parched like one in fever, her tongue literally 
clave to the roof of her mouth, her pitiful petition ended in a 
heartrending sob, that would have moved the pity of an untu- 
tored Indian. 
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“Ah! you are begging are you? Well there is a police station 
at the corner of the street—shall I conduct you thither ?” he said, 
with a brutal sneer. 

Irene staggered back like one struck by the lightning’s vivid 
flash, uttering a low wail of horror. 

“So you don’t like the police? Well, now be off! or I'll have 
you locked up for begging in the streets! And then this 
English gentleman went on his way, well pleased that he had 
frightened a poor creature who dared to ask for charity, by threat- 
ening her with the police, he had done his duty he flattered himself, 
did he not pay his guinea to the Poverty Repression Society to find 
out deserving objects, and had they not inquired into three thou- 
sand and ninety seven cases, without finding a deserving one, at 
the cost of something like a couple of thousand or so ? 

This man’s inhuman callousness to the voice of misery made 
the poor sufferer feel as though it would be far easier to lay down 
her head on the headsman’s block and stretch forth her hand as a 
signal of instant doom, than to stretch it forth again to beg. 

In a sort of restless misery she wandered on once more, whisper- 
ing sometimes to herself, “ Oh, try and begin, or it will be too late, 
you cannot let your child cry for bread in vain ; courage, Irene, they 
can only deny your plaint.” 

She looked into many faces, but not one inspired her with the 
least hope of help. She had become so indifferent under the load 
of her utter misery that she failed to note the road she was taking, 
until she found herself in a mean street on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, and just at the same instant, also, she observed a decently- 
attired woman approaching with a basket on her arm, swinging a 
key on her finger as she walked. 

Irene stopped suddenly and looked wistfully into this woman’s 
face. This act made the stranger stop short and regard the wan, 
lovely countenance before her with compassionate admiration. 

“Tam in want,” gasped Irene, in a voice that at once touched 
the kindly heart of this woman of the people, whose soul was far 
more alive with sympathy for distress than that of many a titled 
dame. 

“Dear, dear how sad! and you seem quite a lady, too!” said 
the woman, with a pitying look, “ you see I am only a workman’s 
wife, and this is all I have to spare—I am sorry ’tis no more but 
you are quite welcome to it,” and the kind-hearted woman ten- 
dered Irene a shilling, with a touch of delicate pity that would 
have been a fine lesson for a rector’s wife, when she bestows the 
gifts of her parishioners on the poor. 

Irene burst into tears, quite overcome by this display of true 
Christian charity from one so poor and homely. 

“Ts your home far from here, ma’am? Excuse my asking, but 
you do look as though a bite anda sup would do you a world of 
good ; I am taking home our supper, and if you don’t mind coming 
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along o’ me I am sure my good man will be glad to see you, and 
make you welcome to the best we have to offer.” 

“Oh, thank you a thousand times!” she answered, taking the 
woman’s horny hand between both her own, and pressing it with 
grateful fervour ; “ what unlooked-for kindness you have shown to 
me, a stranger; but I have a child lying ill at home—it is for him 
I beg—if you are a mother you will feel that I could not let him 
ask me for food, and sit by with folded hands whilst he cried in 
vain!” 

_ © Poor dear, poor dear—God help you! I only wish I was rich 
enough to help you out of your trouble,” answered the good 
creature with tears in her eyes as Irene turned to go. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind accepting this trifle, ma’am,” said 
a voice at her elbow, and turning quickly she beheld a labouring 
man holding a silver coin towards her witha sheepish air as though 
ashamed to be seen doing such an act. “I’ve heard all you've 
been saying, ma’am, and I only wish twas a soverin’ instead,” and 
putting the money in her hand he hurried off to avoid being 
thanked. 

“The poor are more merciful than the rich!” she exclaimed, 
lost in astonishment, “this will at least ward off starvation for 
another day.” 

She now thought of hurrying home as quickly as possible, but 
she lost her way and wandered about hopelessly for over an hour, 
until utterly worn out from want and contending emotion, her 
limbs failed to support her any longer and she sank down with a 
groan of anguish on the steps of a large mansion, and leant her 
aching head against one of the pillars that supported the front 
portico. 

How long she remained there she never could afterwards 
remember. It might have been minutes or hours, but to her it 
was an age of untold desolation of heart: for a time she was too 
much stunned by misery to feel; a sort of stupor had crept over 
her senses, she was something like one who had been stretched on 
the rack, the agony of recent torture had chilled her sense of 
suffering. 

The night had come in bitterly cold, and every now and then 
some passer-by would pause a moment to gaze inquiringly at the 
sight of a thinly-clad, delicate-looking woman crouching on a 
door-step all unconscious, apparently, of the biting blast and 
searching cold, which could not fail to penetrate to the very 
marrow of her bones. Yet none addressed her, there was an air 
of purity and intense mental suffering about this solitary woman 
that checked rude questioning, so after a moment’s pause they 
passed on and left her to her desolation and misery. A shivering 
dog would have elicited more feeling than did this delicate-looking 
perishing woman. 

The clocks at length began to strike the midnight hour. The 
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sound appeared to rouse her from her stupor, she tried to rise 
and make one more effort for dear life, but her limbs appeared so 
numb and powerless that a great dread all at once came over her 
lest she should die there in the street, and never behold the face © 
of her boy again. “ We must die together,” she wailed; “ better 
the grave with his mother’s bosom to rest on than to be left alone 
in this hard, pitiless world.” 

Mentally and physically she had suffered so much that day, 
that her will for some moments appeared powerless to urge her 
limbs to another effort, but putting forth all her little remaming 
strength, she rose to her feet, and at the same instant a solitary 
pedestrian stopped and looked her full in the face. 

Each uttered a cry. The recognition appeared mutual. 

“Trene!” exclaimed the stranger, but Irene never uttered a 
word after that short,sharp cry, she reeled back and caught at the 
stone pillar of the portico to save herself from falling. 

“Good heavens! can this be possible ?” he cried as he threw 
his arm around her for support, and looked, into her wan, worn 
face in pitiful amazement. 

But no sooner did she feel his touch than the strength of 
madness appeared to nerve her limbs, she flung off his arm and 
fled like the wind. 

She heard his pursuing footsteps, but they soon grew fainter ; 
a wild horse of the prairie could scarce have overtaken her flying 
feet. She never paused even to look round until, almost it 
seemed to her by chance, she turned into the street where she 
lodged, and in another minute she fell into the arms of Mrs. 
Easeum who was standing on the doorstep apparently awaiting 
her coming. 

“ Good gracious, why, what made you fly up the street in that 
fashion ?” she cried, “and such atime of the night too!” Master 
Fred has been crying for you this hour past, he’s gone to sleep 
now, so the gentleman is gone to the chemist’s to get him some- 
thing, he’ll be back in a few minutes, I daresay.” 

“ Gentleman !” Irene gasped, “did he tell you his name ?” 

“Here, Tilda, bring Mrs. Lindford a glass of wine, she’s in a 
faint—'tis splendid port, ma’am, the gentleman went out and got 
it for Master Fred as soon as ever he saw him.” 

Irene had not lost consciousness, she sank down from sheer 
exhaustion; when she drank the wine her voice returned, and 
she again enquired eagerly after the gentleman’s name. 

But all that Mrs. Easeum could tell her was that the gentleman 
had come soon after she—Mrs. Lindford—went out, and remained 
all the evening. The first thing he did, as the drawing-rooms 
were empty, was to order a large fire to be lit in both rooms, and 
as soon as they were aired he brought Master Fred down in his 
own arms and laid him on the sofa. When I told the gentle- 
man—” and here Mrs. Easeum hesitated, she would not have liked 
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Mrs. Lindford to know what she had told him, about her lodger’s 
scanty meals and semi-starvation, but she recovered herself and 
went on—* As I was saying, when I told the gentleman you had 
not dined, he ordered a nice little supper, but the chicken is 
quite cold, ’cause, don’t you see, [ made sure you would not be 
later than ten, ma’am, and by that hour the bit of fish and every- 
thing else was done to a turn.” 

Irene did not wait to hear the end of Mrs. Easeum’s narration 
about “that beautiful little supper that had all gone cold ;” but 
‘crept upstairs, and when she saw the cheerful fire in the grate, 
and her child wrapped up warmly on the sofa drawn near the 
hearth, she fell on her knees and wept for very joy. 

She was yet weeping precious tears, that seemed to water her 
very soul and take away its acrid, bitter desolation, when the 
door opened and the honest, manly face of Dr. Lacaver appeared. 
He had arrived in time. Irene and her child were saved. 


(To be continue.) 

















OUT OF TOWN. 


Goop people may moan, 
And may even complain 
Of summer days flown, 


And their joys on the wane ; 


But little I care 


Though all nature be brown ; 


It’s not for fresh air 
That I’m off out of town. 


But only because 


(As you'll grant me is true) 


Society’s laws 

Say there’s nothing to do 
Up here at this time ; 

So to flee fashion’s frown, 
And save me a crime, 

I am off out of town. 


The cup has been run ; 

All the matches are o’er; 
Academy done, 

And The Row is no more. 
No parties just now, 


All the good blinds are down ; 


I, too, make my bow, 
And I’m off out of town. 


The woods and the sea 
Have for me little charm, 
The much bepraised bee 
Only causes alarm. 
I hate country ways 
Only fit for a clown ; 
Alas! for the days 
I must spend out of town. 


But while lacking rest 
As an exile I roam, 


This thought cheers my breast 


*T shall soon be at home.” 
Ah me! what delight 

Will my misery crown, 
When, Fleet Street in sight, 

I’m no more out of town. 


SOMERVILLE 








GIBNEY. 
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A CONJUROR’S TRICK. 
By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 


AUTHOR OF “IT 13 NO WONDER ;” “ MERELY PLAYERS ;” “COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS,” ETC. 


Earty in the month of January, 1749, it was whispered through 
merrie London town, that one of the greatest conjurors ever 
seen was about to give a performance, and exhibit some of his 
wonderful powers, which included the production, if desired by 
affectionate friends, of the spirits of the departed, and other 
marvellous manifestations. George Selwyn, the prince of wits, 
who was ever in search of the morbid, who delighted alike in 
witnessing an execution, visiting a vault, or catching a thief, heard 
the rumour and reported it to the sceptical members of White’s 
Club; and Lord Lonsdale repeated the story to the court circle, 
when it came to the ears of my Lady Yarmouth—née Madame 
Walmoden, George the Second’s German mistress, who was vastly 
diverted at the prospects the wonderful conjuror held out. The 
promise of his powers indeed were repeated from mouth to mouth 
“with additions and improvements,” as the publishers say, until 
it was at last freely stated that he was in league with the devil, 
when the desire to see anyone who had intercourse with such a 
famous personage, rose to fever pitch. 

The entertainment which the town had long been afforded by 
the operas, under the direction of “eight men of quality” — 
amongst whom were my Lords Middlesex, Conway, and Holder- 
ness, who were in turn directed by the Abbé Vanneschi—had begun 
to get stale; and was not even renewed by Monticelli suing Lord 
Middlesex for arrears of salary, which he had to pay, though he 
defended the case, which was tried in Westminster Hall. The 
noble board of directors had engaged toallow Monticelli and Visconti 
a thousand guineas each for the season, Amorevoli, eight hundred 
and fifty, and Muscorita, six hundred. Moreover the Abbé was 
awarded three hundred guineas for his journey to Italy, where he 
had the agreeable task of selecting performers and dancers, 
amongst others the Abbé brought back in his train an Italian 
tailor, who was given four hundred pounds: it was no wonder the 
board came to grief, to the diversion of the town, which soon began 
to look out for some new excitement. 

Not that society lacked amusment however. David Garrick, 
Mrs. Pritchard, and Mistress Kitty Clive played at Drury Lane 
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Theatre, where in addition to their acting, and in order to make 
the performance more attractive, there was a secondary entertain- 
ment consisting of songs and dances between each act, which was 
always advertised. At the end of the play, a a Scotch sonata was 
“played on the flute bya child,” and Mr. Matthews and Mrs. 
Addison afterwards gave “an eccentric dance.” At Covent Garden 
Mrs. Woffington (otherwise Peg)and Richard Quin were playing ; 
at the end of the announcement of their performance, which 
commenced at six o'clock, was the notice: **No persons to be 
admitted behind the scenes, nor any money to be returned after 
the curtain is up.” 

At Sadlers Wells, “adjoining to the New-River-Head, Isling- 
ton,” Miss Raynor gave several performances on the rope, and 
various other ladies and gentlemen, “an entertainment of musick 
never performed before.” This commenced at five o’clock in the 
evening, and ended at nine, *‘each person being admitted for a 
pint of wine, those who chuse wine may have it at two shillings 
a bottle.” To the announcement of one of these entertainments for 
the benefit of Mr. Davenport, Ballet Master, and Mr. Edward 
Byollin, Brewer, a postcript significant of the times was added, 
stating that “ Mr. Davenport being very much affected with the 
Gout, renders him incapable of waiting on his Friends in Person, 
he therefore humbly hopes they’ll excuse him, and honour him 
with their good Company.” 

A like entertainment was also given nightly at the New Wells, 
“at the Bottom of Leman Street, Goodman’s Fields,” consisting 
of rope-dancing, tumbling, and singing, together with “several 
new performances on the slack rope by Monsieur Dugee, after the 
manner of the Turk; with several scenes in Grotesque Cha- 
racters (never performed before), called ‘The Humours of the 
Town ; or, Harlequin Barber.” Each person being admitted to 
hear and witness those delights for a pint of wine or punch. 
Moreover at Ranelagh House there was a “ concert of musick ” 
every Wednesday morning, at eleven o'clock, by Signor Frasi and 
Monsieur Beard, “ breakfast being as usual”: whilst there was 
a forty-nine days’ sale, where “At his Auction Room, late the New 
Theatre in the Haymarket, Mr. Foote will exhibit a choice col- 
lection of pictures, all warranted originals, with some entire new 
lots. And an oration in praise of SIGHT, as at Edinburgh, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, and foreign universities, with a dance in 
character.” 

However, all these amusements paled before the promised 
wonders of a magician, of whom everyone spoke, and of whom no 
one knew as much as hisname. At last, on the 12th of January, 
the following advertisement appeared in ‘the papers : 

“ At the New Theatre in the Haymarket, on Monday next, the 
16th instant, is to be seen a person who performs the several most 
surprising things following: viz.—lst. He takes a common walk- 
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ing cane from any of the spectators, and thereon plays the music 
of every instrument now in use, and likewise sings to surprising 
perfection. 2nd. He presents you with a common wine bottle, 
which any of the spectators may first examine: this bottle is 
placed on a table in the middle of the stage, and he (without any 
equivocation) goes into it, in the sight of all the spectators, and 
sings in it; during his stay in the bottle any person may handle 
it, and see plainly that it does not exceed a common tavern bottle. 
Those on the stage or in the boxes may come in masked habits (if 
agreeable to them), and the performer, if desired, will inform them 
who they are. Stage, 7s. 6d.; Boxes, 5s.; Pit, 3s.; Gallery, 2s. 
Tickets to be had at the theatre. To begin at half an hour after 
six o’clock. The performance continues about two hours and a 
half. Note.-—If any gentlemen or ladies (after the above perfor- 
mance ), either single or in company, in or out of mask, is desirous 
of seeing a representation of any deceased person, such as husband 
or wife, sister or brother, or any intimate friend of either sex, upon 
making a gratuity to the performer, shall be gratified by seeing 
and conversing with them for some minutes, as if alive; likewise, 
if desired, he will tell you your most sacred thoughts in your past 
life, and give you a full view of persons who have injured you, 
whether dead or alive. For those gentlemen and ladies who are 
desirous of seeing the last part there is a private room provided. 

“These performances have been seen by most of the crowned 
heads of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and never appeared public any- 
where but once; the person if desired shall wait on any at their 
houses, and perform as above for five pounds each. <A proper 
guard is appointed to prevent any disorder.” 

This note had its due effect on the credulous public, and shortly 
after the doors of the theatre were opened on the night of the 
16th, it became densely crowded, some of the most remarkable 
men and women of the age being present. Amongst others was 
the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s second son, whom Horace 
Walpole calls Nolejumskoi, with his mistress, Peggy Banks, and 
charming Mrs. Pitt, with whom he was also in love, for which 
reason she got mobbed in St. James’s Park, the duke being 
detested by his father’s subjects. His Royal Highness was im- 
mensely stout, weighing, it is said, twenty stone. Walpole tells 
the story of him dancing at a ball, when he suddenly slipped and 
fell forward ; all present thought his nose must be smashed, but, 
when they went to pick him up, they found his face did not reach 
the ground by two feet. 

When the Princess Amelia asked the Duke of Modena, who 
must have been an ornament to society, for he painted his face 
red and white, and wore his wig down to his nose to hide the 
humours of his face, if her brother was more fat than when he 
had last seen him, he replied, “ En vérité il n’est pas si effroiable 
qwon m’avoit dit.” In one of the boxes on this night was Fanny 
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Morray, who was no better than she should have been, and who, 
on complaining of the want of money, was handed a twenty- 
pound note by one of her admirers, Sir Robert Atkins; when she 
hastily replied, “ Damn your twenty-pound note!” and, clapping 
it between two pieces of bread and butter, she ate it. Two 
Moorish princes were there, who had been sold into captivity by the 
treachery of an English captain, and afterwards rescued by the 
Government and placed under the care of my Lord Halifax ; and 
also the eccentric Duchess of Queensbury, the correspondent of 
Dean Swift, the friend and patroness of John Gay, the poet, for 
espousing whose cause she had been forbidden the Royal drawing- 
room. She had come to see the conjuror in her favourite dress, 
a white apron and hood, an attire which so offended Beau Nash 
when her Grace attended one of his assemblies at Bath, that he 
publicly snatched the offending apron off her person and flung it 
among the maids-in-waiting. Here was also Lady Rochford, a 
court beauty in her day, with Lady Frances Shirley, who had been 
“named” for Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales, 
but who was prevented from filling the appointment by her fana- 
tical mother, Lady Huntingdon, “the queen of the Methodists,” 
who would not permit her to play cards on Sunday, as was the 
fashion at court. So also were present Lady Burlington and her 
protége, Violetta, the little German dancer, of whom William, 
fifth Earl of Coventry, was enamoured. He had followed her 
round the room at a masquerade one night, she being as usual 
under her patroness’s protection, who, noticing my lord’s admira- 
tion, pulled off her glove and moved her wedding ring up and 
down her finger, to signify to him that no other terms would be 
accepted. David Garrick had lost his heart to the charming 
Violetta, and whenever he chanced to be in the same room with 
her, he would sigh and ogle the object of his love, who afterwards 
became his wife. 

Amongst the cavaliers present were Bubb Doddington, the 
famous wit; my Lord Montford, the eccentric, who was wont to 
fetch up parsons by express from different parts of E ngland to play 
cricket matches on Richmond Green ; George Selwyn; Sir William 
Burdett, an Irish baronet, hailing from the County Carlow, a very 
remarkable adventurer, whom his countryman, Lord Castledurrow, 
called, in all the publicity of the gardens at Ranelagh, “a pro- 
fessed pickpocket ;” and several other wits and fine gentlemen. 

The theatre was well lighted up and crowded, the gallery seemed 
inclined to become noisy; there was no music of any kind, 
and at seven o’clock, there being yet no sign of the worker of all 
the promised wonders, his audience became impatient. Those 
loftily situated in le paradis now began to beat their sticks, to 
greet each other in terms more familiar than courteous, to 
whistle and sing, until at length a perfect chorus of cat-calls filled 
the excited house. At this stage of the proceedings a man 
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was seen to advance from behind the curtain, and, bowing again 
and again, waited until he could make himself heard. 

When silence was at last obtained he was understood to say 
that if the performer did not appear the money should be 
returned. This gave the audience an idea that they had been 
hoaxed ; and someone in the pit crying out, after the momentary 
lull of silence, that if the ladies and gentlemen would give double 
the price the Conjuror would positively get into the bottle, a 
storm of indignation immediately filled the house. Cat-calls, shouts 
and threats came from all parts of the theatre; the excitement 
which was now raised could not be easily subdued, apparently there 
was nothing which would appease the wrath of the audience but 
to wreck the house, a not uncommon occurrence in those days. 

When the storm was at its height a young man of quality in 
one of the boxes, anxious for a sensation, seized a lighted candle 
and threw it on the stage; this was understood as the signal to 
battle, and immediately the more peaceable part of the audience 
struggled to make its way out, being in the midst of its efforts 
relieved of such portable things as wigs, and watches, purses, seals, 
and chains. 

Meanwhile the wreck had commenced, another young man, 
the friend of him who had flung the candle on the stage, in 
kicking at the boards at the lower part of his box, forced them 
out with so sudden a wrench that they and he fell into the pit. 
His example of smashing was quickly followed, and a mob from 
the streets hearing what was going on rushed in to help in the 
work of destruction, and plunder, if such was to be had. The 
benches were torn up and smashed, the scenes pulled down, the 
boxes broken, and all were carried out into the street before the 
theatre, where they were piled up and set fire to without 
hindrance, the curtain being hoisted on a pole by way of flag. 

Whilst such excitement was going on in the interior of the 
house, part of the mob, wiser in its generation, forced open the 
money-taker’s office. Mr. John Potter, the proprietor of the theatre, 
had taken the precaution of having the money received by those in 
his own employ, in order that if satisfaction was not given by the 
man of mystery, the audience might have their cash returned to 
them. The mob, however, soon made the guardians of the coin 
fly to save their lives, and fought amongst themselves for the 
distribution of the receipts. 

Outside, the bonfire, lit by wreckage from the theatre, blazed 
away, the crowd cheering, vowed vengeance on the Conjuror, and 
enjoyed themselves there to the full, until the fire had almost 
burnt itself out, when a large party of the guards arrived, too late 
to be of any service. 

The Duke of Cumberland had his sword taken from him in 
striving to make his way through the mob, and next day the 
following advertisement appeared : 
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“Lost, last Monday night, at the Little Play House, in the 
Haymarket, a sword with a gold hilt and cutting blade, with a 
crimson and gold sword-knot tied round the hilt. Whoever brings 
it to Mrs. Chevenix’s toy shop, over against Great Suffolk Street, 
near Charing Cross, shall receive 30 guineas reward, and no 
questions asked.” 

In reply to this, another advertisement followed a few days 
later. 

“ Found, entangled in the slit of a lady’s demolished smock 
petticoat, a gold-hilted sword, of martial length and temper, 
nothing worse for wear, with the spey curiously wrought on one 
side of the blade, and the scheld on the other; supposed to have 
been stolen from the plump side of a great General, in his 
precipitate retreat from the Battle of Bottle Noodles, at Station 
Foot. Enquire at the Quart Bottle and Musical Lane, in Potters 
Row.” 

History is silent as to whether His Royal Highness ever 
recovered his sword or not, but his loss was small in comparison 
with Mr. Potter’s, who estimated the damage done to his theatre 
at four hundred pounds. 





A WINDOW SONG. 


Wirntn the window of this white, 
Low, ivy-roofed, retired abode, 
We look through sunset’s sinking light 
Along the lone and dusty road 
That leads unto the river’s bridge, 
Where stand two sycamores broad and green, 
Whence from their rising grassy ridge 
The levels length in shade and sheen. 
The village panes reflect the glow, 
And all about the scene is still, 
Save, by the foamy dam below, 
The drumming wheel of the whitewashed mill: 
A radiant quiet fills the air, 
And gleam the dews along the turf; 
While the great wheel bound 
On its drowsy round 
Goes snoring through the gusts of surf. 
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A-south, beyond the hamlet lie 
The low, blue hills in mingling mist, 
With furl of cloud along the sky, 
And ravines rich as amethyst, 
And mellow edges golden-ored 
As sinks the round sun in the flood, 
And high up wings the crow line toward 
Old turrets in the distant wood. 
Awhile from some twilighted roof 
The blue smoke rises o’er the thatch ; 
By cots along the green aloof 
Some home-come labourer lifts the latch ; 
Or housewife sings her child to sleep, 
Or calls her fowl-flock from the turf, 
Whiie the mill wheel bound 
On its drowsy round 
Goes snoring through the gusts of surf. 


Still at our open window, where 
Gleams on the leaves the lamp new lit, 
For hours we read old books, and share 
Their thoughts and pictures, love and wit : 
As midnight nears, its quiet ray 


Thrown on the garden’s hedges faint, 
Pales, as the moon, from clouds of grey, 
Looks down serenely as a saint. 
We hear a few drops of a shower, 
Laying the dust for morning feet, 
Patter upon the corner bower, 
Then, ceasing, send an air as sweet. 
And, as we close the window down, 
And close the volumes read so long 
Even the wheel’s snore 
Is heard no more, 
And scarce the runnel’s swirling song. 


THOMAS CAULFIELD IRWIN. 
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CuHaPprerR IX, 


Wuen Audrey heard the result of the interview, she did not know 
whether to rejoice or be sorry. She had been flitting about the 
corridors and passages in a state of intolerable anxiety, but now 
that it was decided that her lover was to remain her friend, she 
felt painfully the incongruity of the situation, and that her grand- 
father had reason on his side when he added, in a voice of warning, 
* But you will understand, Audrey, that there must be great 
caution upon your part, and a certain amount of reserve, since the 
relations between you and Colonel Lennox are of a very peculiar 
kind, not easily understood.” These words, which were the nearest 
approach to a reproof ever uttered by the baronet, hurt Audrey’s 
delicate susceptibilities; she pondered over them, not clearly 
understanding the warning they conveyed, but all anxiety to follow 
the counsel tothe uttermost. For the rest Ralph was careful in no 
way to startle her by any undue assumption of familiarity. During 
the days which followed he was perfection in the part he had 
assumed ; nor was he, in truth, playing a part. He was thoroughly 
in earnest in his wish to please, and had his usual success. He 
made himself at home with every one, humouring Sir Paul’s 
hobbies, and surrounding Miss Vavasour with those little atten- 
tions which make so much way in the elderly maiden’s heart. 

This kind soul took him completely under her protection. Like 
Father Mathieu, she allowed her wishes to run in advance of 
probabilities, and built a pleasant little castle in her imagination 
of Ralph’s conversion and the consequent domestic happiness of 
Audrey. A little incident confirmed all the hopes of the party. 
The morning after his arrival at Ferris Court Colenel Lennox was 
seen in a corner of the church during morning service. Hid 
behind a pillar, in close contiguity to the respectable crusaders, he 
remained ensconced. From his corner he had a view of Audrey’s 
face in the family tribune, and could note the angelic expression 
—the holy calm which rested upon the exquisite features. It 
filled him with a sort of frenzy of despair. 

“She speaks to her God,” he thought; “ her God, who never 
can be mine!” 

But for all that he came again, and upon these visits both 
Father Mathieuand Miss Vavasour built their hopes. These two 
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faithful souls were deeply touched by the struggle of the 
lovers; they gathered every crumb of comfort that could be 
collected, every word which gave grounds of hope. “ He will never 
resist the influence of this new life, away from all the temptations 
of the world, and with the reward of Audrey’s love to look for, he 
will come round,” Miss Vavasour said, and the good priest cor- 
roborated, adding with a certain pride, “He cannot resist the 
sledge-hammering I give him. We are at it hammer and tongs 
every night; but until God speaks directly to his heart, of what 

‘avail are man’s arguments? We must pray, Miss Vavasour—pray 
unceasingly.” 

It was a curious fact that Audrey alone seemed the least occu- 
pied by what was a matter of vital importance to her. She never 
alluded to the object of Ralph’s visit, and appeared to have dis- 
missed the future from her mind, living only in the present. 
Most people shine to advantage in their own home, and with 
Audrey it was like setting a beautiful picture in an appropriate 
frame. The picturesque beauty of the old place seemed a fitting 
background for the exceptional loveliness of its mistress, for under 
the influence of her lover’s presence, the girl seemed endowed with 
fresh beauty. The dreamy sadness had disappeared and given place 
to a joyous abandonment which was perfectly charming. Animated, 
happy, the personification of youth and beauty, Audrey was 
irresistible; and so Colonel Lennox found her. Each day his 
attachment to her grew stronger, every hour his determination to 
make her his wife strengthened. To a character such as his the 
very indifference she showed as to the result of his visit kept him 
on the alert, just administering the one drop of uncertainty which 
is a proper ingredient in the composition of a love-philtre. She 
seemed so thoroughly happy, so perfectly content with things as 
they were, that poor Ralph tormented himself grievously as to the 
folly he had committed in proposing this bond of friendship, which 
seemed to have put love out of the question. Notwithstanding 
Colonel Lennox’s experience of the sex, he had no comprehension 
or could in no way enter into a mind like Audrey’s. The depth and 
purity of her attachment was a sealed book to him, and although 
she had wound herself into his very heart, and was dear to him 
as no other woman had been, still his love for her fell infinitely 
short of all she gave him. 

The tender, infinite, affection which filled her thoughts, 
the longing, which possessed her like a consuming fire, that 
through her means the man she loved so entirely should come 
to know the God who made him, and be made heir to the great 
inheritance of all Christians. But together with this longing a 
conviction had come to her, and entered into her very soul, that 
it was only through some great blow touching his heart’s core, 
that the great gift of faith would be given to Ralph. This thought 
was present to her all day, at all hours. It was for this that she 
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spent the long hours of the night pouring out her love, her desire, 
and her self-sacrifice, before the throne of mercy where all prayer 
is heard and all sacrifice accepted. 

This curious sort of life had now been going on for a couple of 
weeks. The tranquil existence in which the days went by, gliding 
peacefully along without a ripple, had a subtle charm for Ralph. 
After the feverish existence of the last few months, culminating in 
that Jezabel nightmare, this atmosphere of domestic happiness, 
together with the simple piety and affectionate relations of the 
entire household, their unpretending goodness to all around them, 
impressed him deeply. 

Who amongst us has not experienced the influence of such 
a lull, when, in the troubled waters of life, accident has 
brought us into immediate contact with those who live apart 
from the world, smiling not unkindly at its follies, secure from its 
shoals and quicksands ? Who amongst us has not felt, although, 
perhaps, only momentarily, that here are some who, undoubtedly, 
have chosen the better part ? 

Moreover, there was nothing in the life at the Court to offend 
Ralph’s fastidious taste, or shock his prejudices. Although simple, 
everything about Sir Paul’s household was refined, even elegant, 
and although the service of God was paramount, there was nothing 
servile or offensive in the offices of religion, as practised there. 
Every care was taken in no way to force it on Colonel Lennox’s 
notice, or to hurt his feelings by any reproach or horror at his 
want of what was appreciated so highly by the others, and this 
reserve was returned by Ralph with an equal desire to avoid look 
or gesture which would show his dissent from the general belief. 
“There is no need for me to scandalise your household by an- 
nouncing my misfortune in not sharing their faith,” he said to 
Sir Paul, and took his place openly in the church, for which act 
he was rewarded bya glance from Audrey, which thrilled his heart. 

“It does not seem to me that you care so much for my con- 
version,” he said to her one day. 

A soft colour came into Audrey’s face ; she turned her beautiful 
eyes on her lover a little anxiously. 

* Because I do not speak of it,” she said. “Oh, do we always 
talk of what is nearest our heart ?” 

“T do,” smiling at her tenderly, “ you are nearest mine, and your 
name is ever on my lips. But as tomy conversion, you are singularly 
neglectful, you do nothing. Why don’t you take me in hand, 
convince me by the weight of yourarguments? A little word from 
you would be more convincing than a legion of bishops.” 

Audrey looked at him with a charming expression of shyness ; 
a tender smile was round her mouth; she was indescribably 
attractive. Ralph drew nearer to her, taking her hand; she did not 
withdraw it. ‘ You don’t know,” she said, in a low voice, “ why I 
am silent. It is not because I don’t want to convert you, but 
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because I am a coward. Colonel Lennox, I might say unpleasant 
things; you might dislike me.” 

“ Dislike you, never! Under no possible circumstances could I 
do that. But, Audrey, although you don’t speak to me, sometimes 
I think there must be an angel praying for me.” He bent down his 
handsome head, looking closer into her face. 

“Why?” she said, quickly. “Oh, Ralph!” She clasped her 
hands round his arm as she spoke, and as they thus stood, she 
with uplifted face, he bending to her, they could have made a 
perfect tableau of Millais’ picture of the Black Brunswicker. 

“ Because of late I have felt like glimpses of light in my terrible 
darkness. It seems to me as if there must be God, there must 
be Heaven, where souls pure as yours, souls like Sir Paul and 
those of this holy house, must find their reward. They can- 
not return to space, whence they came. Yes, Audrey, at times 
thoughts like these come to me like the promptings of an angel 
in my ear. Whispers as of long-forgotten prayers rise to my 
lips; dreams of long-forgotten days, when, I too prayed as you 
do now. It may be that one day But oh, my darling, what is 
this?” For Audrey had burst out into the wildest sobbing. 

The violence of her emotion upset Ralph’s smail stock of for- 
bearance. He called himself a brute, and exhausted himself in 
tender epithets, holding his love’s small hands in his the 
while, kissing them in a wild paroxysm of love and remorse. “I 
am not worth it,” he cried, “ better a dozen wretches like me were 
lost. for ever, than such tears be wrung from eyes like yours.” 

But Audrey had dried her eyes ; she was smiling again. “ They 
were tears of joy,” she said. 





An hour after this Colonel Lennox was on his way to Raby 
Castle. A telegram had come, and if he wished to see his uncle 
alive, he shouldn’t losea moment. The change was so sudden that 
Doctor Frost could not answer whether he would reach in time, 
but it would be better to hasten for many reasons. So Ralph 
went his way. There was more joy in the manner of his going 
than there had been in his coming. There were kindly farewells 
on all sides, and the last sight he saw was Audrey standing in 
the old porch, the setting sun playing round her golden hair. 

The presence of de: th may or may not bring great softness to 
the mind. A death-bed surrounded by all the tenderness of love, 
assisted by every aid that religion can give, and above all, sanctified 
by the previous life of the dying man or woman, oftentimes works 
wonders in the soul of a sceptical spectator, but a death like that 
of Lord Raby hardens by means of its own want of all human 
or spiritual help, it presents nothing but the mere animal and 
most repulsive features of the struggle for life, and leaves on the 
mind an antagonism against any belief but the one which affords 
the most comfort, that the miserable clay which lies before the eyes 
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of the survivors has done with suffering, and will receive nothing 
more at the hands of Creation or Creator. 

Something of this kind presented itself to Colonel Lennox as 
he stood beside his uncle’s death-bed. The last struggle was over, 
and the Earl was no more ; it had seemed to Ralph that his arrival 
had hastened the end, and that even now, in the calm of his last 
sleep, the face of the dead man bore the impress of the horror 
his features had expressed on seeing him beside him. He tried 
to fancy that this must have been imagination, or a sudden 
seizure, but he noticed that Dr. Frost, whom he questioned upon 
the subject, answered evasively. 

“Dying men take singular fancies, they like or dislike in an 
unaccountable manner,” he said. “ His Lordship was saying your 
name several times before you came, it seemed to me he had 
something to say to you, something he wished to explain or clear 
up. He took a wonderful turn against Madam—and once I heard 
him say, ‘I have no family but Ralph.’ ” 

“Ah! my poor uncle, he wanted me,” Colonel Lennox said, 
with some self-reproach at his desertion of the old man who once 
upon a time had been good to him. He had forgotten him for 
his love, but this thought got presently merged in the many calls 
upon his time and attention. 

Madam Jezabel and her friends kept close quarters, but their 
lowering looks and insolent manner gave him warning that he 
might expect trouble. 

“TI suspect my uncle has left them a good slice,” he told the 
family lawyer, who came down next day to read the will and make 
arrangements. 

“ Good God, sir, is it possible his lordship has not told you 

“ What!” cried Ralph, reading in the man’s face that something 
dreadful for him was impending. 

“Why that he married her ten years ago, and the last two 
children are born in lawful wedlock—he assured me he would let 
you know.” 

* You are a base liar, in his pay and hers,” cried Ralph, spring- 
ing to his feet, and seizing the solicitor in his grasp. “Say you 
are telling a lie,” he added, hoarsely, * for God’s sake say it’s a lie.” 

But Mr. Silex refused to do anything of the sort, he didn’t 
approve of this summary manner of treating a family lawyer, 
who held the secrets of dozens of highly connected families in 
his keeping; he settled his neck-cloth, disarranged by Ralph's 
sudden attack, and answered his questions stiffly. There was no 
use in making a fuss, all the papers were correct, the marriage 
certificate, the boy’s birth, there wasn’t a shadow of doubt, nor a 
peg thereby to hang the shred of a lawsuit. 

“What did he mean by saying he had no family but Ralph. 
Frost heard him, and cam prove it,” Colonel Lennox said, with 
eyes distended by mental agony, and fixed piteously on Mr. Silex. 
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“Ralph is a Raby name,” that gentleman answered, still 
struggling with his grievance, and fingering his throat, “ the boy’s 
name is Ralph. I mean the present Earl. But come, Colonel 
Lennox, you must face this like a man,” he added, more kindly, 
“and keep up heart, there is only that one life between you. I 
hear he is a delicate child, and we will keep a close watch upon 
these sharks, so that they sequestrate none of the property or 
chattels.” 

“T don’t want the boy to die,” Ralph returned, huskily, “ but 
you don’t know what a blow this is to me, Silex. I have never 
lived within my own fortune. I am deeply, irretrievably ruined.” 

“You must marry an heiress, you'll pick one up quick enough, 
for you are quite the ladies’ man, Colonel,” he added, with a 
familiarity which he had never attempted when Ralph was the 
heir of Raby, but things were changed now, and Mr. Silex called 
him in his own mind “ a poor devil.” 

But Colonel Lennox did not notice the familiarity of the little 
attorney’s address. 

He was overwhelmed by the suddenness of the misfortune 
which had overtaken him, a misfortune so unexpected that the 
very shadow of it had never dawned upon him. He sat. where he 
was all through the night, trying to grasp it, to face the future as 
Mr. Silex had said, and bear it like a man. 

But it was when the funeral was over and the will read that 
Colonel Lennox began in earnest to drink the chalice of exceeding 
bitterness. The affair made a noise, especially in the county, 
where all knew the open scandal at the Castle. Some were 
indignant, others sympathetic, a few secretly glad that the 
proud Colonel got a tumble; their sympathy and their ill 
nature were alike distasteful to the object of both. To a man 
of Ralph’s nature the loss alike of position and wealth was doubly, 
trebly intensified by the publicity of the case; the consciousness 
that the world knew of and were talking about his misfortune 
was so much additional gall and wormwood to him. He shut 
himself up in a cloak of impenetrable reserve, refusing to enter 
upon the subject, and rejecting any attempt at sympathy, ever 
the best meant, kindest expressed; the principal idea of his mind, 
his leading thought was to see Audrey. The sudden turn matters 
had taken had produced upon Ralph the worst possible effect. 
Morally the Earl’s bald, naked death, utterly brutal in its want 
of the element of human sympathy had rudely broken the 
dream in which Sybil’s influence had wrapped him. He was 
once more a cold, cynical man of the world, without outlook for 
a hereafter, without much to look for even here, unless it was 
a girl’s simple love. Now that he was himself again he looked 
back to the time he had spent at the Court with a feeling of 
contempt for himself at having lent himself to so much childish 
folly. It was a weakness which at all events could be mended. 
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Now that his circumstances had altered so strangely, it behoved him 
to stand firmly to his own convictions or rather no convictions. 
The world would have a good laugh at his conversion just at the 
right moment—turning a good boy pensioner upon Sir Paul. No, 
not one jot of his opinions would he sacrifice even to win Audrey. 
He told himself this twenty times a day, steeling his heart deter- 
minedly against the softer recollections which would intrude. If 
she really loved him, and his heart told him there was no doubt 
of that, she should come to him, casting aside everything but his 
great need of her under his great trial. If she still preferred her 
miserable scruples, her narrow-minded, priest-ridden notions, well, 
then let her go, it was one more drop in the cup, and when he had 
drained that, life would hold nothing more for him. 

It was in this frame of mind that he returned to the Court. He 
had promised the Baronet that he would do so after the funeral, 
and although things had changed he saw no reason for departing 
from this arrangement. The sooner he tasted the depth of Audrey’s 
love the better. So he told himself with a grim smile; besides, 
he was burning to shake the dust of Raby from his feet : the days 
he had spent there were hours of torture, and now that the Earl 
his uncle was laid to rest, if rest he could, there was nothing to 
keep Colonel Lennox. Jezabel might ride rampant in her new 
demesne without let or hindrance from him. It was a sore 
moment all the same when he drove away from under the castellated 
gateway, and looking back saw the turrets and battlements of 
Raby Castle for the last time. Such a wrench does not come 
often in a lifetime. 

Colonel Lennox was tolerably composed, however, by the time 
he reached Ferris. He wondered as he drove along had the 
news yet penetrated to the quiet inmates of the Court. He 
thought it hardly probable, as society papers were not in their 
way, and there had not been time for communication with Lady 
Augusta or Muriel, sources which would have supplied the 
information. 

“T shall find her unprepared so that she will be free to act upon 
the promptings of a generous nature,” he thought. He did not 
think that his face told its own tale to Audrey. In a second she 
noted the deterioration of his moral being, and her delicate 
organisation, which had response to every change of look and 
shade of manner in the man she loved so entirely, read at once 
that something materially affecting her future and that of her 
lover had happened. She watched him carefully, noticed his 
gloomy brow, his cold, cynical smile, and without a word being 
said she knew her doom was sealed. 

It was Sunday, and Ralph had counted on this as a happy 
chance for securing an hour’s conversation with Audrey undisturbed 
by any of the household. Sir Paul’s reception of him had been of 
the warmest, but the old man was suffering and unfit for exertion 
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of any sort. Colonel Lennox therefore betook himself to the porch 
to wait for Audrey and waylay her on her path to the church, 
The bell had not yet rung and he sauntered up and down the 
gravel walks of the avenue nervously turning over in his mind 
what he should say. 

The sky was cloudless, one dead level of grey streaked here and 
there horizontally with dull red; the air oppressively still 
and close with coming rains or thunder; while over the fair 
open landscape lay a damp mist which clung to the trees and 
‘ threw a shadowy, rather sepulchral look over the dark line of 
woods which bordered the home park. It was one of the charms 
of the scenery round Ferris that it never palled upon you by a 
monotony. Its features were as changeable as a woman’s caprice, 
and its rather dark and frowning attitude impressed Ralph at this 
moment by its singular analogy with his own feelings of bitter 
disappointment and gloomy foreboding. It steeped his whole 
being in such a heavy cloud, and wrapped him up so entirely in 
the contemplation of his own extreme misery that he never heard 
Audrey’s light step on the gravel until she stood beside him. 

“You are very sad,” she said, gently, her beautiful eyes 
turned on him with tender, pitying interest. ‘“ You then loved 
your uncle so much ?” 

Ralph with difficulty restrained a curse. 

*T love him as much as a man can love his worst enemy—that’s 
about the state of my affection for the late Earl; he has dealt me 
a eruel blow. You see before you, Miss Ferris, a disinherited 
knight, a man without title, position, fortune.” 

He made a pause between each word to mark their effect, but 
she hardly seemed to notice them. 

“There is something else,” she said, speaking quickly; “the 
loss of such things couldn’t have changed you so entirely—there 
is more. Be frank, Colonel Lennox, tell me all.” 

“ You cannot say, Miss Ferris, that I have ever deceived you. 
I shall not do so now—there is more. Will you let me tell it to 
you—now ?” 

Audrey regarded him intensely, her heart contracted with a 
sudden spasm of pain, but she made a great effort to keep down 
her emotion, answering him in as calm a voice as she could 
command, 

“‘ Now, while the others are at church.” 

Colonel Lennox gave a bitter laugh. “I forgot I was speaking 
to a dévote, it would be too great a sacrifice for such an obedient 
daughter of the Church to sacrifice a precious hour to an un- 
believer. 

He repeated this word defiantly, and Audrey, noticing the stress 
he made on it, grew deadly pale. She said ‘nothing, ‘but walked 
by his side, while he strode across the Park towards the shelter of 
the woods. 
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She had great difficulty in keeping up with his rapid steps. 
When he had gone some distance, however, he slackened his 
pace, and began in a low concentrated voice : 

“You have asked me, Miss Ferris, to be sincere with you. I 
will be so fully. Since I saw you, I have passed through a crisis 
in my life; such a crisis as would have shaken the faith of one 
whose belief is as yours. To see vice triumphant, guilt rewarded, 
one’s own hopes crushed and shattered, one’s career annihilated, 
hardly corresponds with the theory of a beneficient Creator, watch- 
ing as a father over his children—does it, I ask you? To be 
witness of a death, such as I have just witnessed in all points akin 
to that of a brute, a wretched mass of old age, struggling back to 
its original chaos unassisted, without a glimmer of light, human 
or divine; that is not a sight, Miss Ferris, to impress one with a 
conviction of the mercy of your God. What had that miserable 
old man done that he should die howling out his agony and 
despair like a dog? What had I done that I should be hurled 
down from my position, and a vile creature set up in my place ? 
No, such things cannot be; it would be an outrage upon the 
Divine attributes if you seek to force such upon my belief. 
A merciful, fatherly, beneficent Creator, just in reward and in 
punishment, in Him I might have faith; but an annihilator 
of all human happiness, a persecutor of dying humanity—Him 
I discard and reject.” 

Audrey, during the blasphemous speech, had listened aghast. 
At the beginning she stood quite still, and now moved to a little 
distance from Ralph, leaning against a tree for support. She 
covered her face with both her hands, as if to shut him out from 
her view, murmuring to herself. “My God, my God! he knows 
not what he says.” 

“Pardon, Miss Ferris, I am perfectly aware of the sense of my 
words, and I see they shock you. Iam afraid they are a bad pre- 
paration for what I have further to say, but I had promised to be 
sincere. I have opened to you the state of my mind. I come 
here to-day to ask you, knowing as you do the facts of the case, is 
there any hope for me? Iam no longer a lover to be proud of, 
Audrey. I have been despoiled of everything—my position, my 
future is gone! I am an unbeliever. Your God never can be 
mine; but, I have my pride—my dignity left. I abandon the 
idea of being any more upon trial, as it were,even for the great gift 
of your love. I can no longer degrade myself. Decide now 
whether you give me up for ever—give me up without holding 
out a hand to save me from the demon of despair already 
clutching at my heart, or”—here he paused, and coming close 
to where she was, he drew away the hands which were covering 
her face, and taking them in his own, looked at her as he went 
on—*“ or will you be my guardian angel, to save me from 
myself? Will you trust to my great love to make you happy, and 
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setting aside these narrow forms, these idle scruples, which you 
have placed as a barrier between us, will you be generous, and now 
in my hour of trial place your hand in mine and come to me, 
leaving to the future all other care? Will you, my darling—my 
only—my angel love ?” 

His face was close to hers, his eyes burning with the light of 
excitement, glowed like two lamps; his voice had changed to the 
softest, most insidious whisper. As he spoke, he placed his arm 
round her, and drew her unresisting towards him. 

“My own sweet love,” he said, “ my generous, womanly darling. 
Never will you repent this moment. Never will a word pass my 
lips that will make you regret your generous sacrifice. I will 
surround you with such an atmosphere of love that all else will be 
forgotten, all minor scruples merged in one common bond of love. 
Say it will be so, darling—take pity on me. Save me from my- 
self.” 

He drew her still closer, her head rested on his shoulder, his 
lips were almost touching hers, it was the moment he had long 
looked for, and his heart beat with the triumph of success. All 
other disappointments faded away before this victory. Just then 
the church bells rang out, calling their different flocks to evening 
prayer. They filled the air with a strain of intermittent sweet- 
ness, like angels chorusing. The familiar sound recalled Audrey 


to herself—she wrenched herself free of Ralph’s grasp, pushing 
him from her with all the strength of her hands. 


70 away,” she said, veheme av yself—now 
“¢ »”’ she said, vehemently, “leave me to myself—nov 


and for ever. My answer is given in two words. Never will I be 
the wife of a man who neither believes nor prays. I refuse your 
offer. I regret your promises of a happiness which is all ilu- 
sions—a lie from first to last. Oh, I am rightly punished! I 
should have never listened to you—but I loved you too much! 
Oh, my God! too much 

As she said this she burst out into the most convulsive sobs, it 
was piteous to see her, her eyes streaming, her breast heaving 
with agitation, her slight girlish figure shaken by the violence of 
her passionate grief. Colonel Lennox looked at her in gloomy 
silence. His heart was torn with unspeakable anguish. The con- 
trast between Audrey in her fresh innocent beauty, as when he 
first saw her, and her present misery struck him so forcibly that 
involuntarily he cried out : 

“Would to God I had never crossed your path, my poor child! 
You would be right if you cursed me night and morning! But 
I will do what you wish! I will leave you now and for ever!” 

Audrey’s sobs ceased, a vivid colour dyed her pale face. “ Curse 
you,” she said; “Oh, Ralph! Never! Don’t think I regret our 
love, it will never leave my heart. Every day, every hour, I shall 
pray for you ” She checked herself, and then coming nearer 
to him went on with a wistful tenderness, “ Let us say good-bye 
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without any bitterness, Ralph. A long good-bye, as friends who 
part with love on both sides. You will remember me tenderly, 
won't you, as one who loved you well?” 

Colonel Lennox shook his head, he couldn’t trust himself to 
speak, 

“Every incident of our happy days is so dear to me,” she 
went on, in a dreamy voice. “ The first time I saw you here, in 
these very woods—our meeting in Muriel’s garden—the night at 
the opera—you recollect, don’t you—and what we said of 
‘Senta?’ Ah, Ralph! dear Ralph! you will think of ail this 
sometimes, won't you? and forgive me if I have made you suffer ? 
I suffer myself horribly.” 

She stopped ; and Colonel Lennox, whose agitation was increas- 
ing with every word she said, interrupted her. 

“ Audrey, this is sheer fanaticism; a cruel sacrifice, like the 
Indian Juggernaut done in the name of religion. Never did two 
creatures love one another as we do, and you trample it under 
foot for these insane scruples. You haven’t even a reason to give 
for this folly.” 

For an answer Audrey raised her hand to heaven. 

** Some day we shall meet there,” she said. “I knowit. I feel 
it. All pain will be gone, all reproach, nothing to mar our 
happiness, to sully the purity of our love. Till then, good-bye, 
dear!” 

Ralph had turned away his head to conceal the agitation of his 
face—but he felt his hand taken and pressed to her lips. 

The next moment she was gone-—and he stocd alone. 

Colonel Lennox returned that night to London. He had much 
to do, and not much time to do it in. So far as Audrey was con- 
cerned that chapter in his life was closed for ever. No further 
appeal would be made by him. He would leave her undisturbed, 
now and for evermore, he owed her that much, but none the less 
was he deeply stricken. Never had he loved her so much, never 
had she so possessed his heart, as in this their last meeting; the 
love she had so openly shown him, her tears, her grief-stricken 
face had touched him more than he cared to confess, her eyes 
haunted him day and night, sleeping and waking. He was diated 
miserable, hopelessly despondent. 

Meantime his preparations for leaving England went on. He 
could not remain amongst his former associates to be pointed at 
as a man who had failed in everything, who had been so black- 
balled by fortune as not to have a single point in his favour. If 
he could have done so he would have quitted England at once, 
but these were matters which required his immediate presence. 
His exchange from the Guards to a regiment on foreign service 
had to be negotiated, his debts to be settled, and a multitude of 
smaller details gone into, which either harassed him by their 
triviality, or raised up phantoms of the past to steep his soul in 
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still deeper gloom. The days went slowly by. All London was 
out of town, seeking pleasure or renovating health. Not a soul 
was to be seen, and for this small mercy Ralph was thankful. 
The last thing he desired was to meet any of his friends, so 
called ; to hear their curious comments upon his misfortune; to 
receive their affected sympathy would have added tenfold to his 
cup of bitterness. He looked to getting his business concluded, 
and being well out of the country before they returned. “ Not 
one of them will miss me,” he said, bitterly, “ unless, indeed, Frank 

‘and Muriel.” All the same he rejoicedat the absence of these two. 
He dreaded Muriel’s searching questions, her reproaches, when 
she would learn the end of his love episode. He remembered 
her warning, her entreaties, that he would spare an old man’s 
darling—his one ewe lamb—and the words would come back upon 
him with terrible distinctness, filling him with vain regret, and 
idle remorse. 

Ralph was one of those to whom the unattainable becomes at 
once valuable. Had things gone as he wished—had every gift of 
fortune and love come to him, in all probability he would have 
wearied of the surfeit of good things, as he had done of the 
plethora of luck which had already marked his course in life. 
Now, however, that Dame Fortune had so suddenly deserted him, 
all that he had lost acquired an immense value in his eyes. He 
was torn with that worst of Canker’s unavailing regret. Like a 
vulture it eat into his very soul, raising before him fancy pictures 
of what might have been, upbraiding him with the wreck he had 
made of his own and Audrey’s happiness. 

The miserable days went by slowly enough. Lawyers are pro- 
verbially slow, and at this season they too were enjoying a holiday, 
and Colonel Lennox had to dance attendance at Mr. Silex’s office 
oftener than suited him. The time was gone when he could com- 
mand instant attention to his wants. Providing money for the 
future owner of Raby was a totally different matter from raising 
funds to pay the debts of a needy bankrupt. 

“TI really don’t see my way to it,” the little attorney said. 
“Your own property is mortgaged up to the hilt, to use a military 
metaphor, Colonel, and even the Jews make difficulties now about 
lending on high interest without fitting security. Is there none 
of your grand friends would come forward now to help you over 
the stile ?” 

Ralph shook his head. “I should never degrade myself by 
asking them,” he said. 

“But supposing you hadn't to ask them; supposing they come 
to your help unasked. Eh, Colonel, what would you say to that? 
Supposing a sum of money is deposited in my hands anonymously, 
to be applied to your service, with no security asked, no interest 
demanded. What would you say to that, Colonel ?” 

“Say to it?” cried Ralph, in amazement. “ Nothing but that 
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I sha’n’t touch a penny of it. Nothing could induce me. Let it 
lie there ; it is a sacred trust, a generous, noble gift. But I am 
not fallen so low as to take it. Bankrupt in all else, I have my 
pride left. You hear me, Silex ?” 

“Certainly, Colonel Lennox. But you'll not expect me to 
approve. Bankruptcy is not the word exactly: we'll steer clear 
of that. But it would make matters easier, far easier, besides 
hurting the feelings of your anonymous fair one—oh, you needn't 
disclaim, Colonel. I know it’s a woman.” 

“Show me the letter,” Ralph said, eagerly. But this Mr. 
Silex declined. It was addressed to him. It was marked private. 
It was insisted upon that Colonel Lennox was not to see it. Mr. 
Silex was a human safe in such matters. What was put into his 
keeping remained inviolate; and after a little Ralph recognised 
the uselessness of trying to force a key into the lock of the little 
attorney breast. 

He went his way excited, not well knowing whether to be 
pleased or annoyed. That it was Audrey who, through Sir Paul’s 
means, had tried to force this benefit upon him he had no doubt. 
It was like her sweet, loving nature. But could she think so 
meanly of him, that, having failed in winning her as his wife, he 
would, like a beggar, accept her bounty. He drew up his head in 
his old proud fashion as he went along the streets—a fashion 
which had changed of late, for embarrassment and depression 
lower a man’s crest, and there had been a woeful change in the 
gallant Colonel’s bearing during these last disastrous weeks. 
Women would have said he looked more interesting than ever, for 
his eyes were sunk like two caverns of deep melancholy, and there 
was a hopeless sadness about him which touched even the heart of 
his landlady. That good lady, indeed, had long worshipped 
her handsome lodger, and now surrounded him with numberless 
Bardelien attentions; which, however, passed unnoticed on 
Ralph’s sad, preoccupied mind. 

It was quite dark when Colonel Lennox reached his house and 
let himself in with his latch-key. His thoughts were entirely 
taken up with what he had just heard. He went upstairs with a 
brisker step than he had done for many a day, a brighter, more 
hopeful feeling penetrated his whole being. To his surprise, 
his servant met him on the landing with an air of some mystery. 

“The lady has come, sir,” he said. “ She is inside——” 

“What lady,” Ralph asked. His heart gave a sudden, joyous 
bound, “ Could it be——?” 

“You expected her, she said. She would give no name.” 

The man gave him a queer confidential smile, and Ralph, 
with a stern air, ordered him downstairs. “I daresay it is 
my cousin, Mrs. y avasour,” he said, and turned the handle of the 
door. 

As he came into the room a figure sitting on the sofa rose, 
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and throwing back a thick veil, which was tied closely over her 
face, disclosed the features of Lady Asphodel. Colonel Lennox 
fell back with a chill of disappointment. It was not exactly that 
he had really counted on seeing Audrey, but the sight of this, his 
former friend, recalled so much that he fain would have obliterated, 
she was dressed all in black and looked superbly handsome, but 
in Ralph’s breast she roused no feeling beyond one of weariness 
that now he was in for a scene. “ Why did you come here?” he 
said. “It was imprudent, to say the least.” Olive gave a bold, 
- reckless laugh. 

“There’s the gratitude of man! But perhaps you will alter 
your opinion when you hear what I came for. But first, I must 
condole with you upon your misfortunes. Since we parted you 
have not been successful. The world has treated you badly, 
Colonel Lennox; the tide of good fortune has turned. Even your 
love affair has gone wrong, I understand, although you tried hard 
to serve like a second Jacob, but poor Rachel wouldn’t have you. 
It was quite a touching sight, I am told.” 

She spoke in a jeering tone most unpleasant to hear, and Ralph 
flushed scarlet under her lash. With a great effort he controlled 
his temper. 

“If you have come here merely to repeat unpleasant truths,” 
he said, “ I will ask you to shorten your visit. 1 would recommend 
you to do that under any circumstances, that is if you have any 
regard for your good name.” 

* You are a gentleman, Colonel Lennox—a courteous, chivalrous 
Bayard, worthy of the love for which I have sacrificed so much. 
You did love me once, Ralph. I defy you to deny that. I did 
not dream it. You laid yourself out to please and flatter me. 
The only fault I committed was in loving you too much. For 
that you trampled on me—you despised me.” 

“1 really do not see the use of this recrimination, Lady 
Asphodel. In what measure I was guilty in your regard, I am 
truly sorry, I ask your forgiveness. We are now separated by a 
gulf which nothing can bridge over, and there is no more to be 
said on either side.” 

“ But there is—a great deal more.” Olive got up from where 
she was sitting and stood beside him. Something in her air and 
attitude recalled to Ralph Audrey’s attitude as he had last seen 
her, and the contrast between the beautiful innocence and sim- 
plicity of his girl love and the fierce unlovely passion of this 
other, which met no response from him, excited his disgust, and 
Olive saw that it was so. 

Rage and disappointment was in her heart, but she controlled it 
wonderfully. 

“Do you know what has happened to me?” she said; “ my 
husband is dead. I am a free woman—a rich woman, Colonel 
Lennox.” 
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Ralph bowed his head. “It is not usual to congratulate a 
newly-made widow upon her bereavement,” he answered, coldly. 
“ Poor Gaston !” 

“You can pity him and not me. I, who was made a sacrifice to 
a worldly mother’s greed for money, is it a wonder that I rejoice 
that my slavery is over? Can I be expected to pretend grief for 
such a creature as he was? Some women would do so, but I am 
above such pretences. Yes, my freedom rejoices me and 
my wealth, and do you know why? Oh, Ralph, do not turn away 
from me. I came here to night to offer it to you. I love you; 
you are my God, my religion. Do not reject me for a cold shadow 
like Audrey Ferris, whose love is like water before mine; who 
would never be capable of such sacrifices as I have already made 
for you * She checked herself suddenly, and Ralph was 
struck with the pause she niade. A thought darted like lightning 
into his mind. 

* Did you,” -he said, “ send Mr. Silex money for the payment of 
my debts.” 

‘Olive was silent. She was afraid to deny, afraid to confess. 
Her uncertainty decided the question in Colonel Lennox’s mind. 
His gleam of sunshine had disappeared and yet he could not be 
wholly ungracious. 

“You will not be surprised that I refused the gift of my 
anonymous benefactor, or benefactress. I should say I am glad now 
that I did. So large a gift would require payment, which I regret 
to say it would be out of my power to give. You see, I am frank, 
Lady Asphodel, but it behoves me to be so. A man who is going 
a long journey naturally wishes to leave everything behind him in 
order, as little to regret as need be.” He sighed heavily as he 
spoke ; Olive stared at him in mere astonishment. 

“ There would be no need for a long journey,” she said, almost 
nervously, “if you agreed tomy proposal. Afterall, you did love 
me once.” She seized one of his hands in hers, holding it in a 
feverish grasp, while she made as if she were going to kneel at 
his feet. Ralph, however, disengaged himself with some violence. 

“Do not, I beseech of you,” he said, in a very determined voice. 
* All that is over forme. My heart is closed except to one.” 

At this, Olive gathered some little remnant of dignity together. 
She moved towards the door. 

“I could find it in my heart to pity your folly,” she said, con- 
temptuously. “You might as well love a marble statue; but 
have it your own way. Noone can say I lose much; it will, be 
easy enough to get a better marriage than you would be,” and 
with a scoffing laugh she closed the door, and left him to his own 
reflections. 

They were bitter enough, heaven knows. Not that there was 
any regret in his mind for the woman who had just made him an 
offer of herself and her money. He didn’t give it a thought, but 
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he was cruelly disappointed. He had built himself such a fine 
castle in the air, upon the idea that Sir Paul had been his unknown 
benefactor, and now that it had tumbled the last gleam of hope 
had gone too. His heart was sore, his mind covered with the 
darkest clouds, the whole world for him was at odds; right, left, 
east and west there was nothing but debt and misery, sorrow and 
pain. He was weary with that infinite weariness of a soul desti- 
tute of all comfort human and divine. At such a moment there 
is one thought which is certain to suggest itself to the poor worn 
out brain, and it came to Ralph in that soothing form ef offered 
rest, a long sleep without any waking, a journey made with no 
landing place, a tiresome world left, and empty space gained. 
Who would not take such terms ? 

There was nobody to be hurt by so doing. No loving mother’s 
heart would be wrung, no tender sister injured. Muriel would be 
pained, and Audrey, she would have something to pray for, but her 
church wouldn’t let her. He would be separated from her even 
in death, he thought, with a certain bitterness, which was slightly 
incompatible with the theory of chaotic annihilation. He 
wondered how long she would grieve for him. Would she regret 
having driven him to this extremity? <A certain passage from 
*“ Othello ” came into his head ; he had seen it lately, and it made 
an impression upon him. It is just before the Moor takes the law 
into his own hands : 

“T pray you, 1n your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as Iam—nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice ; then must you speak 
Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme.” 


That was it—being wrought—that should be taken into considera- 
tion when people told his story: that is if consideration or ex- 
tenuation were needed in doing with your own as you so pleased—- 
sending back, as it were, the original atom of dust to the ashpit, 
whence it came. 

It was now far advanced in the night, the awful stillness of a 
great city asleep lay over the silent streets, the shadows of dark- 
ness pressed upon Ralph’s fevered mind. He got up, and taking 
his pistol case, looked mechanically to the loading, then laid them 
down again. It would be a very noisy way of making an end, 
he thought; his landlady, the servants, would all rush in; there 
could be some quieter means. Some demon whispered in his 
ear, “ Poison !—it is sure and silent—it would make short work 
of the sending back to the dunghill!” But for this he should 
wait till daylight. It seemed to him a short time after this, 
when he found himself in the streets wandering listlessly here 
and there with a vague idea that he could find what he was 
looking for, but every shop was shut. 
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Telling himself that he would walk about till the early morning 
would enable him to buy what he wanted, Ralph went on. Any- 
one who has made a pilgrimage of this kind, and has seen the 
sights which meet one in the darkness, the forms which lie 
huddled in the corners, the wretchedness which creeps out of foul 
archways, the sin and the misery which fill the night air and 
stalk abroad while respectability sleeps; anyone I say, who has 
witnessed human nature so degraded and debased will know how 
ill-suited such a spectacle was to a man in Ralph’s state of mind. 
Every step he took sunk him deeper in the slough of despond, 
everything he saw increased his distaste to life, his determination 
to shake himself free of its trammels. The cool night air was 
poisoned to him by these crawling figures, the taint of their rags 
and misery was offensive to his refined nature, and still he could 
not get shut of them. One miserable creature went on in front 
of him, a poorer or more forlorn outcast could not well be imagined, 
her dress, such as it was, a few wretched rags, was the only thing 
left of her womanhood. Something made Colonel Lennox watch 
her. She went before him sometimes, at others hid herself for a 
bit, and then came out of some filthy lane or dark turning, 
evidently making for a given point. Now and then she looked 
back at the tall figure following, until Ralph perceiving this fell 
back into the shadow, and, still keeping her in view, followed at 
a distance. He could not have said why he did this, but it 
seemed to him imperative on him, and in the doing he lost sight 
of his original purpose, and for the moment had no other but his 
quest after this miserable night-bird. By degrees it dawned 
upon him that she was making for the river, and likely with a 
purpose. He had hardly come to this conclusion, not without a 
shudder, that of all others he and she should be in a certain sense 
linked together by a similarity of intentions, when he saw her 
pause. The two were now quite alone, for by degrees the last 
stragglers had been left behind, and there was nothing to be 
seen but the black shadows of the night and the mass of running 
water tranquilly waiting for any prey the devil might send it. 
Before he could make a step forward to stop her, the miserable 
figure of what had once been a child, and a girl, and was now 
like nothing human, flung itself headlong without cry or murmur 
into the Erebus below. It was done in a minute, and Ralph, 
although he had felt it was coming, gave a cry which rang through 
the night air; and then—for one minute he hesitated. In that 
second the value of the life he had scorned rose in his eyes. 
To lose it for a miserable castaway, a wretched tramp. To be 
mixed up with that foul mass of uncleanness, to have goodness 
knows what lies told of him, and circulated broadcast. 

It is only justice to him to say his hesitation was only momen- 
tary, it hardly counted, for, as the policeman who arrived on the 
scene said, “The gemman was in and had her out before you 
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could say ‘ Jack Robinson.’” In less time than I have taken to 
write it, perhaps, Colonel Lennox, with the unsavoury bundle of 
rags still in his arms, was standing sound and safe on dry land, 
and was soon, together with his precious charge, in the nearest 
station house. From the object for whom he had risked his life 
he received no thanks, nothing but a shower of curses, and wishes 
that he’d mind his own business, and not going a chiveying of 
them that had enough of this cursed life. “ What call had you 
with me. Couldn’t I do what I like with my own,” and more of 
this sort of language expressed in the manner of her class. Ralph 
listened to this curious reproduction of his own sentiments with 
a singular feeling; that there shonld be anything uncommon 
between him and this creature, outcast as she was, revolted his 
pride, and now that he had looked suicide close in the face, he 
could not conceal from himself that it was a cowardly way of 
shuffling off the coil of life. 

*“ Them’s the lot who always does for themselves that way,” the 
burly sergeant had said, with a contemptuous pointing of his 
finger at the miserable woman near the fire, “castaways because 
they ain’t got the courage to bear what they brings on themselves.” 
And this remark made more impression upon Colonel Lennox than 
a shelf full of treatises against suicide. 

The sudden immersion, too, had cleared his brain, and 
strengthened his nerves ; for the first time for many weeks he felt 
a sense of natural weariness, a desire for sleep. No sooner had he 
got home, and had laid down, than he fell into a heavy slumber, 
which lasted well into the next day. And during this sleep a 
curious thing happened to him. At first his mind, still free of all 
the horrors it had recently gone through, reproduced, with the 
fidelity of a photograph, the scenes in which he had lately taken 
part. He was following the woman along the embankment, 
watching her with the same mixture of curiosity and fear, dread- 
ing what she was about to do, seeing her at last take the plunge. 
Over and over again, his tired brain harassed itself by unrolling 
before him every detail of this unpleasant night. But all at once, 
by one of the curious changes which take place in dreamland, the 
terrible picture vanished, and in its place he found himself trans- 
ported back to the room where he was actually lying, aithough 
it seemed to him he was no longer asleep. The room was full 
of a strange light. The air resounded with a curious musical 
vibration which gradually blended into the strains of an organ. 
It didn’t seem to Ralph at all singular, although he knew it was 
Audrey’s organ, and felt that she was somewhere near him, but 
he did not see her. Raising himself upon his elbow, being, as he 
thought, quite awake, Ralph called out in a loud voice, “ Audrey! 
Audrey!” and then, as in a soft cloud, looking down upon him with 
eyes of infinite love, and with a lovely smile upon her lips, he saw 
her. She held towards him a crown made of flowers unlike any he 
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had seen before, the most exquisite fragance came from them, 
refreshing his tired soul, and soothing him with a sense of peace 
unutterable. He made as if he would take the wreath, but it 
floated out of his reach, as Audrey herself melted slowly away 
from his sight, the last he saw was her face still smiling on him, 
her hand raised and pointing upwards. 

All this time Ralph had felt as if some weight lay upon his lips 
and sealed them—he could not speak, but as the figure of his love 
slowly faded away he seemed to come to himself. 

“ Audrey, my darling, my love, come back to me, speak to me,” 
he cried, and the sound of his cries filled the room, when he 
suddenly woke up and found he had been dreaming. 

He sat up, and looked about him. The afternoon sun was 
streaming in through the closed shutters. He had been asleep 
hours, his servant told him, who came in presently, bringing his 
breakfast and letters. On the top of the heap lay one of those 
yellow missives, which have carried desolation to many a house- 
hold. 

With a sinking of his heart, which was like the coming of 
Death itself, Colonel Lennox opened it, it was from Muriel 
Vavasour— 

* Audrey is very ill. Come at once—be prepared for the worst.” 

* * * * ~ 


It was in the grey of an early September morning that Colonel 
Lennox reached Ferris. He hadn’t lost a moment in getting 
himself ready for the journey, but although he left London by 
the first train he could get, he hadn’t taken much by his haste, 
beyond the feeling that he was in a certain measure on his road. 
A great portion of the night was spent by him, pacing the different 
platforms of the various stations, waiting for trains which seemed 
as if they would never come. Once he made a mistake, going 
some miles in a contrary direction, and this error involved more 
waiting. 

All through the night it was as if he were under a spell; 
his mind concentrated on one thought, “ Would he find her 
alive, would he have time to tell her.” At this point he always 
broke down, joining his hands in a convulsion of such mental 
agony as it is hoped comes to few of us in this life. 

The driver, who with difficulty was roused at this early hour to 
take him to the Court, was a young lad who knew nothing or cared 
less about anything but his lost rest. He went so slow and 
Ralph’s impatience and agitation was growing every moment so 
intolerable, that when he neared the gates, he dismissed him and 
took a short cut through the demesne towards Father Mathieu's 
turret. 

He thought he would hear first from him. 

The place was silent, the cattle lay sleeping in the meadows— 
not a creature stirred. The sound of his footsteps occasionally 
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startled a rabbit or hare, which would seud away in the distance 
as if hunted. Far across the Park, low down in the East, the sun 
was just rising, looking through the steel coloured mist like a 
yellow ball; the trees, stripped of their luxuriant foliage, were 
like dismantled giants. Over everything was the melancholy 
of the hour. When Ralph came to the iron gate which led to 
the church, he stopped. Now that he was so near he dreaded 
to goon. His heart beat with such fearful violence that he had 
to lean against a tree trying to conquer his overpowering emo- 
‘tions. Just then he heard the church door open, and steps 
sounded on the gravel walk. Looking through the trees he saw 
Father Mathieu, his breviary in his hand, walking slowly towards 
the house. 

In a moment Ralph was beside him. 

“Oh, Father!” he cried; “what have you to tell me ?—have 
pity on me—it isn’t over—she is not dead! Oh, for God's sake! 
tell me, she isn’t dead? I beseech of you.” 

He was almost delirous with grief and agony. 

“My dear friend, calm yourself; no, she lives.’ 

The good priest’s eyes were moist, his voice tender, his own 
heart was wrung with grief, but such sorrow as Ralph’s touched 
him sorely. He held his hand in his. 

“ You are a soldier, Colonel Lennox; you must be brave. There 
is no hope, she has had a terrible fever, but since yesterday there 
has been a change; her cries have ceased, she is quite calm, more 
tranquil, and apparently happy.” 

“When did the change come ?” 

“ About noon yesterday; all through the night she raved con- 
stantly of you; she saw you in some great danger. Ah, Colonel 
Lennox, be a man.” 

For Ralph had sat down in the church porch, and through the 
hands which covered his face, tears were falling like rain. 


9 


* * * * * 


It was evening again; through the day Audrey had been quite 
still, sleeping heavily. The household had crept about on tiptoe, 
while those who loved her so dearly sat together talking softly 
at intervals, hoping against hope that once the crisis came and 
passed, she might grow better. 

Ralph had wandered restlessly to and fro, now listening to their 
account of her illness; how she had never been well since the day 
he left—but had faded slowly. Going about like a ghost of her 
former self, until the day came when she went about no more. 
Every word they said fell upon his tortured heart like heavy blows. 

Inside the room of the sick girl Muriel and Sir Paul kept ward, 
watching for the first sign of returning consciousness. Colonel 
Lennox hovered round the door; he dared not enter, for the sight 
of the old man would have upset any remnant of calmness left 
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him. But quite late in the evening, Muriel, who knew and pitied 
his mortal agony, made him a sign to enter. 

“Frank sees a change,” she whispered; “and he thinks it 
might be well if your’s was the first face she saw,” and then he 
went in. 

Audrey lay near the open window, the setting sun fell upon 
her face, which, pale and exhausted from the ravages of the fever, 
was lamentably changed; underneath her eyes were blue shadows, 
she looked so still and motionless, that a great fear seized 
upon Ralph. 

He stood looking at her, while through his mind, already shaken 
by so much that had gone before, passed a rush of thought so 
rapid that he himself could hardly follow it. His eyes were wet 
with tears of his contrition—proud spirit utterly humbled ; when, 
regardless of the presence of Muriel and Sir Paul, he fell upon his 
knees beside the bed, and lifting up his hands, prayed aloud that 
God in His infinite mercy would spare her. 

His head was bent upon the couch, but a slight movement 
roused him, and raising himself, he saw Audrey’s eyes open, 
looking at him. 

“Ralph?” she said; “is it you, Ralph? You, praying?” 

For an answer, he took her hands in his. 

“Yes, Audrey—I believe— your God is my God. I have 
wandered through many ways, but I have come back to Him. I 
submit myself to Him—whatever may betide.” 

A smile of infinite content spread itself over the young girl’s 
face ; she raised her hand and pointed—-upwards. 

Ralph understood her. He put his arm round her and his face 
was close to hers. 

“Yes, my darling,” he whispered; “and till then no other 
woman shall be aught to me. I consecrate myself to you and to 
your memory, as if we were man and wife.” 

Her fingers tightened their clasp, and her face lit up with a 
look of heavenly joy. She made a sign for Sir Paul to draw near, 
and, with a great effort, placed her lover’s hand in that of her 
grandfather’s. Her eyes fixed themselves with a loving gaze upon 
them both; then, still holding Ralph’s hand in hers, she lay back. 
. . « « It was some minutes before they knew she was dead. 


I have little more to say. Colonel Lennox kept his pledge ; 
he has never married, although in a short time after Audrey's 
death the title and estates of Raby came back to him. To him 
also Sir Paul left the Court ; but he does not live there. Muriel 
Vavasour’s children make the old place gay with their young 
voices, and the neighbourhood round think that Doctor Vavasour 
and his wife are a great addition to the neighbourhood. But 
Audrey is never forgotten. The little Vavasours bring flowers 
every morning, freshly gathered, and lay them upon her grave; 
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and twice a year a sad-eyed, handsome man comes there to pray. 
This is Lord Raby, of Raby, but I don’t know how many other 
dignities in addition, stars of India, and military decorations. By 
the world he is counted a stern, cold man. Women the fairest of 
the fair waste their smiles upon him. People wonder at his 
hardness of heart, and say, his “time will come,” but that will 
never be on earth. At night, in his dreams, he sometimes sees 
Audrey, smiling peaceful, more lovely than ever, and then he is 
happy, but cold morning returns, the vision vanishes, and he 
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